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A gift of Beauty --a joy forever 


This charming decanter is a replica of those that graced the bars 
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by-gone days, whiskey was sold in barrels and served from 


decanters which are now antiques. Filled with the Aristocrat of Bonds, 
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HEN a slave nation is called a “peoples’ 
democracy” by its conquerors, when phrases 


| The New Industrial like “special interests” and “swollen profits” are 


Dictionary 


bandied about loosely at home, it becomes evident 
we had better be sure we know the meanings of the 
words we use. We had better be sure we are speak- 
ing the American language, instead of letting some 
foreign philosophy change our language and nation 


SIXTEENTH REVISED_EDITION for us. Here are some American meanings, with no 
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“41 will return,” For Five Star Gen- 
eral Douglas A. MacArthur it had been a 
long wait on the side lines. 

Not since President Harry Truman 
fir2d him from the job of running the war 
in Korea had anybody in a position to do 
anything about it bothered to ask his 
opinion . . . Suddenly last week the 
side-lined commander found himself 
very much in demand .. . Back into 
the thick of U.S. military planning came 
Douglas MacArthur—by invitation. 


Battle plan. The whole thing had 
started a few days earlier . . . General 
MacArthur—still technically on active 
duty but actually a private businessman 
—told the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, “There is a clear and definite 
solution to the Korean conflict.” 
The reaction was fast and widespread 
MacArthur’s old military associate 
—President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower— 
arranged a conference with the General 
A Pentagon spokesman remarked 
rather crisply that the Defense Depart- 
ment wanted to hear about the Mac- 
Arthur plan . . . President Truman said, 
in effect, let’s have it now—without delay. 


Action. MacArthur gave his first at- 
tention to General Eisenhower—at the 
time returning to the U.S. after a visit to 
Korea . . . In a cable addressed simply 
“For Ike,” the General who lost his job 
over one war plan offered his full co- 
operation in working out another . 
Almost quicker than it takes to tell it, a 
conference was arranged. 

The whole thing left Harry Truman 
hopping mad—and he made no attempt 
to conceal his anger . . . At a news con- 
ference, he called the Eisenhower promise 
to visit Korea a piece of demagoguery 
. . . He said if MacArthur has any worth- 
while ideas about Korea he should report 
to the White House at once . . . That, 
Truman snapped, is what any decent 
man would do. 


But was President Truman really in- 
terested in meeting General MacArthur? 
... He didn’t sound that way 
When reporters asked about such a meet- 
ing he said he doubted its value—and re- 
marked that he once traveled clear to 
Wake Island to see the General and all 
he got was a lot of misinformation. 


Top strategy. The MacArthur plan 
was just one of the things to occupy 
Dwight Eisenhower last week ... As 
the Cruiser Helena rode the Pacific, 
carrying him away from Korea, he and 
his advisers found time to mix a little 
rest and relaxation in with a lot of work 
. . . They did some skeet shooting and 
attended a smoker put on by the crew— 
but for the most part they huddled in 
conferences about the state of affairs they 
soon would be directing. 

Near the end of the trip John Foster 
Dulles, Eisenhower's State Secretary- 
designate, summed up the talks in these 
words: 

“They will pay dividends to the 
American people for years to come 
There won’t be any immediate grand- 
scale pay-off, but it will be a gradual 
thing reaching into every part of the 
Government’s operations at home and 
abroad.” 


Big event. Back in Washington, Re- 
publicans were in a festive mood arrang- 
ing for the Eisenhower inauguration next 
January 20... It will be an $800,- 
000 event—but not at the expense of the 
taxpayers . . . Here is where the money 
is coming from: 

Five-dollar parade seats, $300,000; 
souvenir programs, $250,000; souvenir 
medals, $30,000; boxes for the inaugural 
ball, $60,000; tickets to the ball, $48,000; 
tickets for a special concert, $21,000; 
tickets for an inaugural-eve festival, 
$56,000. 

Income from concession stands is 
counted on to make up the rest. 
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Dakar, capital of French West Africa, one of the latest cities connected to the United States through Bell System Overseas Telephone Service. 


z A VITAL SPEECH PATH 
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E World-wide events emphasize the value 
For 
, of Overseas Telephone Service 
7, 0. 
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Great forward strides have been made since 
. the Bell System inaugurated Overseas Telephone 


i Service in 1927. 

Then there was only one link and that was 

e |, from New York to London. Today this radiotele- 
phone service reaches out to more than ninety 


4 faraway countries and territories. 
In 1927, only twenty-three hundred Overseas 
.@ calls were made. More than that are now made 






every day. There have been important improve- 
ments in the quality of service and substantial 
reductions in rates. 

Here is a tool of increasing importance to 
finance, industry and commerce and a vital inter- 
national voice channel for Government and the 
Armed Forces. The growth of the service over the 
past twenty-five years is proving of particular 
value right now. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Extra twist squeezes more 
light from G-E slimline lamps 


The electron flow that lights a fluorescent lamp is started by a 
special chemical mix held on tungsten filaments at each end of the 
lamp. How long the lamp lasts depends in part on how long the 
chemical clings to the filament. In most lamps, the filament is 
twisted into a double coil, to hold a quantity of the mix in a firm grip. 

General Electric goes a step further by giving the double coil 
a third twist—making a triple coil. Used in G-E slimline and 
other G-E instant-start lamps, the triple coil holds more mix, 
and holds it more firmly. It gives you extra light for your money 
because it makes the lamps last longer. This is another example 
of why you can expect the best value trom G-E fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 
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Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


Eisenhower is about ready to take over. Basic lines of policy are set. The 
top staff is chosen, indoctrinated, all ready to go after January 20. 
You'll notice a real change when Eisenhower moves in, 


Decisions already made include these, among others: 

Social welfare: Take a rest. Digest present plans, try no new ones. 

Spending: Reverse a 20-year trend. Emphasize cuts. Taxes: No big cut until 
income balances outgo. No more “soak the rich" tax philosophy. 

Controls: End them, quickly if possible. 

Debt: Get more into longer-term bonds. Attract investors. Money: Nothing 
fancy. Make the dollar sounder. Gold: Do nothing unorthodox, no coin.clipping. 

Credit: Use credit policy to make money tighter, more costly when inflation 
tendency shows; to make money easier, cheaper in deflation. 

Prices: Look more to the market place as governor, less to controls. Wages: 
Rely more on collective bargaining. Stop using power of Government to force 
annual rounds of wage increases. Keep Government out where possible. 

Farm price supports: Try to make them less rigid. 








In dealing with the outside world, decisions include these: 

Over all: Get off the defensive. Act your age. Be confident, firm. 

War: Accept the fact that Russia is waging world war now. War in the 
Russian style is many-sided, not simple, not all shooting. Recognize it. 

Hot war: Avoid where possible. Korea: End the stalemate. Do not go on 
fighting the kind of war the enemy chooses and wants to fight. 

Peace: Always keep the door open. Appeasement is not peace. 

Asia vs. Europe: Put emphasis where need is greatest. Arms: Give the 
priority to Korea. Accept the fact that Korea is a war. 








Aid abroad: Get it off a handout basis. Cut out waste. 

American troops: They stay in Europe as long as needed, and wanted. 

U.N.: Support it. Clean it up, where possible. Try for a stronger U.N., 
less usable as a sounding board for Communist propaganda. 

Trade: Strive for lower barriers, not higher. Do not raise tariffs. 








Under Ike, it's to be the turn of businessmen to try their hand. 
Policies are to be policies businessmen prefer. Personnel, men in top 
jobs, will be businessmen--men from the top ranks of industry, banking. 
Businessmen, too, are being recruited for No. 2 jobs. 
This time it's to be a business Administration. New Dealers had their 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


chance for 20 years. The country got tired of it, asked for a change. 
The change is to be real, big. If it's popular, there'll be a further gain 
for Republicans in November, 1954. If unpopular, 1954 will tell. 








Ike himself will be a great change from Harry Truman. 

Grudges will not shape national policy under Eisenhower. Differences of 
opinion will be tolerated, talked out calmly, privately, not publicly. 

MacArthur no longer will serve as a red flag. 

Actions, usually, will speak louder than words. Ike's method is to be 
cautious in expression, somewhat bold in action. It's different. 

Ike, too, is calm, collected, not excitable. His method is to set a broad 
objective in policy, then to operate within that framework. He gets the 
arguments, sizes them up in relation to goals, then decides. 

Decisions, once reached, are policed and enforced. 

It's a more orderly method of operation, maybe less spectacular, but more 
designed to get someplace in the end. There'll be lots of change. 





Armament will go ahead under a new Administration. Arms spending, though, 
will be stretched out even more, related to longer-range objectives. 

Arms industry, actually, is to be a vast industry, permanently. 

Spending on arms, instead of skyrocketing to an early peak, will level off, 
tend to stabilize not far from 40 billion dollars a year. 











Arms stretch-out already promises to ease Ike's budget problem. 

Arms costs--total national defense--estimated by Mr. Truman at 65.1 billion 
dollars for year to end June 30, may not exceed 55 billion, actually. Total 
budget spending, estimated at 85.4, may not exceed 76 billion. 

Ike's first budget, probably, can be held to 75 billions. That's within 
gunshot of the goal of 70 billions. New cuts might bring it near to 70. 

If you take cash income and cash outgo alone, leaving out bookkeeping 
transactions, Eisenhower's first budget probably can be balanced. 

It's been a habit, since Korea, to overestimate spending. In 195l fiscal 
year, estimated spending was 47.2 billions; actual 44.6. In 1952, the estimated 
spending was 71.6 billions; actual 66. In 1953, estimated spending was 85.4 
billions. It's probably to be under 76. 











The Eisenhower idea, probably, is to tailor arms spending more nearly to 
specific jobs to be done; not to try to provide arms enough to stop the Communists 
at every point around a 25,000-mile border. There will be a new definition of 
the U.S. defense job in the world. That's important. 





Investors, obviously, are optimistic about what Ike will offer. 

Prices of stocks, over all, are being bid up. Stock market, if the tech- 
nical signs mean anything, is in a bull, or rising, phase. 

Profit outlook for 1953 is better than 1952. Tax cuts are in sight. 

The value placed by investors on assets of corporations, compared with 
those in other periods of rising optimism, remains low. Industrial stocks, at 
present prices, on an average, are about 12 times earnings. In 1937 and in 1946, 
they were nearly 17 times earnings before a top was reached. 

It may be that investors are ready to put more money into stocks. 
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4 | "ALL FIXED, TIP! NOW PROMISE YOU’LL STAY HOME?” 


“WOU never get your feet hurt by nails or broken glass 
when you stay in our yard, Tip. If you want to keep 
out of trouble, quit wiggling under the fence!” 
Ss When the family pup has an injury, it’s serious to just a 
few. But when your employes get hurt—either on the job 
or on their own time—the effects can be far-reaching in 
terms of production and morale. 
Ask your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative about 
our 24-hour, ‘round-the-clock protection for your employes. 
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Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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About our workmen's compensation insurance that covers 
on-the-job injuries, and group accident and health insurance 
that covers off-the-job accidents or illnesses. About our policy 
back of the policy® that assures you fast, nationwide, day-and- 
night service. And about the $110,000,000 in dividends 
we've returned to policyholders since organization. 

Here’s what to do—call Western Union by number, ask for 
Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of your 


nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. Why not do it now? 

















[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ike to Remain Own Boss .. . Why More South Koreans 
Were Not Armed . . . Problems of U.S. Fill 3 Books 


General Eisenhower is impressed by 
the fact that this country has spent 
94 billion dollars of defense money 
and two and one half years of time 
without getting the means to defeat 
third-string Communist armies on a 
narrow peninsula in Asia. The indica- 
tion is that something has been sadly 
wrong. 
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President Truman was irked to have 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur reveal pub- 
licly that neither the White House 
nor the military services had asked 
for any MacArthur counsel or advice 
on the Far East since summary dis- 
missal of the General on April 11, 
1951. After almost a lifetime of ex- 
perience in Asia, MacArthur long has 
wondered why President Truman and 
Secretary of State Acheson showed 
no interest in his views. 
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The strategy of General MacArthur 
for defeating Communists in Korea is 
not greatly different from what it was 
20 months ago when he was fired for 
suggesting that an effort be made to 
win the war. Even the British now ad- 
mit that the war would be over if the 
MacArthur advice had been followed 
in the first place. 


x * * 


It turns out that one reason the Tru- 
man Administration did not arm 
more South Koreans was the fear that, 
if given a big and strong army, these 
Koreans might defeat the Communist 
armies and push all the way to the 
Yalu River. Policy makers in Wash- 
ington fear that Syngman Rhee, Ko- 
rean President, is too impetuous in 
his desire to run Communists out of 
Korea. 


x * 


At about five pages to each problem, 
it has taken three big volumes to state 
the problems that the U.S. faces in 
the world and to tell briefly what is 
being done to deal with them. This 
monumental work has been prepared 
by the National Security Council on 


Whispers 


President Truman’s order in order to 
acquaint the new President with some 
of the difficulties he faces. 


xk 


Dwight Eisenhower is going to be 
very much his own President, not a 
stooge for either Thomas Dewey or 
Robert Taft. Ike is leaving no doubt 
with those who are getting top jobs 
that he is the boss and will continue 
to be the boss. 


x & *& 


Robert Taft, Ohio Senator, finds that 
much of the influence he formerly ex- 
erted over his Republican colleagues 
is gravitating to Dwight Eisenhower, 
who holds the power to give or take 
away jobs and who holds the purse 
strings. 
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John Foster Dulles, to be Secretary of 
State in the Eisenhower Cabinet, is 
concerned about evidences that this 
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country’s Foreign Service officers ma 
be planning a wholesale exodus. The} 
will be drastic changes in the Depar 
ment of State, but there is no desi 
or intent to bring about loss of g00 
officials along with the bad. 
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Sherman Adams, to be “ke’s speci 
assistant in the White House, is 
have a staff of his own, to run the of 
erating side of the presidential offic 
leaving Ike free for high-level poli¢ 
making. Maxwell M. Rabb, Bosta 
lawyer, former legal aide to the la 
Defense Secretary James Forrest 
and one time aide to Senator Hen 
Cabot Lodge, is just the first « 
Adams’s staff. 


xk * 


Charles E. Wilson, as Defense Secre 
tary, intends to run a tight operatic 
from the top and not just serve as 
moderator between three armed se 
ices inclined to fight among the 
selves. Lines of policy will be lai 
down clearly, with emphasis on sé 
ing that they are adhered to. 
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Ike is cool to suggestions from som 
of his aides that his Administratio 
like New Deal Administrations befo 
it, use Government spending 
shape Government policies with 
deliberate objective of building ¢ 
unbeatable political combination. Th 
dominant idea, for the moment 
least, is to try to do a good job a 
hope that voters will approve. 
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The Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., or Ne 
Deal, wing of the Democratic Part 
has gained control of the party’s m 
chinery in the key State of New Yor 
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Donald Maclean and Guy Burges 
two British Foreign Service office 
who disappeared, are reported behit 
the Iron Curtain editing the Comm 
nist magazine New Times, Englis 
language publication aimed at pf 
moting Communism in the West. 
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Here’s why | installed Frigidaire 
Nir Conditioning in December 
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Summer slump! As temperatures rose... hot, tired, irritated Winter tip! I'd figured on an April installation. But the Frigidaire 


workers produced less and less and accuracy took a nose dive. man showed me how I could save now while there is an abun- 
I resolved that air conditioning 


g Was going in next summer. dance of installation men and of equipment at present low prices. 

















Minimum interference! He sold me on those dollar and cent sav- Morale booster! I’m all set for next summer now. And the em- 
ings. And with plenty of time and manpower, Frigidaire made ployees are getting a real lift, too, seeing this tangible proof and 
the installation so there was no interference with production. promise of real working comfort next summer. 


Frigidaire brings you 4-way cooling at no extra cost! 


Get ready to put a boost in next sum- Large, cleanable-type filter .. . really 
mer’s production, efficiency, sales. Any blocks out dust, dirt and pollen. 

manufacturer, store owner, business man, 
executive, can show a real saving by in- 
stalling Frigidaire Air Conditioning now ! 


Minimum space needed for installation. 
Styled for beauty. Quiet in operation. 
Powered by Frigidaire’s famous XD 
Meter-Miser sealed compressor that’s 
warranted for five full years. 

See or call your Frigidaire Air Con- 
ditioning Dealer for FREE survey — his 
Exclusive Multipath Cooling Unit name is in the Yellow Pages of your 
gives unequalled efficiency in cooling phone book. Or write Frigidaire Division, 
and dehumidification. General Motors Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Four-way air distribution is built into 
every Frigidaire for allover circulation 
without elaborate duct systems or extra 
installation costs. 


Frigidaire Air Conditioners 


Self-Contained Units in 3,5, and 7%4- SA2» The most complete line of air conditioning 
ton capacities. May be installed in =a’ 


seultinie to cocl whole buildings. and refrigeration products in the industry. 








FLEET OPERATOR REPORTS: 


B.E Goodrich tires 


give “more mileage than any other make” 


sai \| ‘i, 4 
wINTON, 
MOTOR SER’ CE 


INTON MOTOR SERVICE, INC., of 

Quincy, Illinois, hauls gas, coal 
and paper throughout the midwest. 
Their 36 tractors and trailers run 24 
hours a day, 6 days a week, carrying 
72,000-pound loads at top speeds. 

Tires average 3,000 miles a week in 
this stiff service. Some of those pic- 
tured above, for example, have rolled 
60,000 miles. They're B. F. Goodrich 
tires, and if they match past perform- 
ance they're good for an additional 
30-40,000 miles before recapping—an 
extra 50,000 miles after recapping. No 
wonder Pres. Lewis Hinton reports his 
company saves up to 50% through BFG 
recapping and adds, “B. F. Goodrich 
truck tires give us more mileage than 
any other make.” 

Driver L. J. Cramm reports tire 
failures are non-existent, says, “When 
I ride on BFG tires, I know I'll get 
the job done with speed and no trouble.” 


Driver L. J. Cramm of Hinton Motor Service examines a tire before starting run. 


The nylon shock shield, exclusive 
B. F. Goodrich development, is one 
reason for such outstanding reports. 
Layers of strong, elastic nylon cords 
built under the tread rubber, stretch 
together under impact to protect the 
tire body from shocks and _ bruises. 
Truck operators get this 4-way saving: 

(1) more recappable tires and more 
miles per recap (2) greater average 
mileage (3) increased bruise resistance 
(4) less danger of tread separation. 
The patented nylon shock shield is 
found in all BFG truck tires of 8 or 
more plies. 

B. F. Goodrich makes a complete 
line of money-saving, mileage-boosting 
truck tires. See them at your BFG 
retailer’s. You'll find him listed under 
Tires in the Yellow Pages of the phone 
book. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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RUSSIA WILL DO 
~ THE GUESSING NOW 


Eisenhower's Plan: Surprise, Secrecy, Action 





to expect next. 
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Drastic changes in U.S. strategy against 
Moscow are coming in with Eisenhower. 

The Truman way—sit back, let Stalin call 
the signals, then try to catch up—is on the 
way out. U.S., in 1953, will take the initia- 
tive; force Moscow to try to figure out what 







The Eisenhower plan goes far beyond Ko- 
rea. It will show up in every corner of the 
world—even open some new and surprising 
fronts in the East-West “cold war.” 

-Here is a detailed report on what to expect 
as the U. S. remodels the basic plan for facing 
up to the Communists. 
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Russia, not the United States, soon is 
to start doing the guessing about what 
comes next in the world. 

Dwight Eisenhower, in his basic plan- 
ning, has come to that determination. 

For seven years, this country has sat, 
in some fear and constant uncertainty, 
wondering about what Joseph Stalin 
would do next. 

In that time, waging World War III, 
Communist style, Stalin and his agents 
have grabbed areas of the world con- 
taining 600 million people. 

Peace has been only technical, with 
a Communist offensive winning victories 
on all sides. Infiltration was a Commu- 
nist weapon. Subversion was another. 
Revolution was used where it would 
pay off. Purges—the gallows and _ firing 
squad—helped to seal power, once 
seized. 

War itself was used by Stalin in Korea. 
For two and a half years, on that narrow 
front of World War LI, North Korean 
and Chinese armies have fought the 
military forces of U.S. to a standstill. 

All over the world, in Western Europe, 
in Africa, in the Middle East, in non- 
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Communist Asia, in Latin America—even 
in U.S.—Stalin has been waging war 
with weapons designed for the particu- 
lar job he wants done. 

Eisenhower and his top aides are 
known to have reached a conclusion that 
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-Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


‘HE SAY ANYTHING ABOUT 
TIME FOR A CHANGE?’ 


U.S., in the interest of its own safety, 
cannot afford to accept continued de- 
feats in a world war as real in its con- 
quests as any ever fought. 

Basic decisions, now made, are these: 

Stalemate, where shooting war is un- 
der way in Korea,. is not acceptable to 
the United States as a goal. This phase of 
World War III must be dealt with en- 
ergeucally . 

Truman doctrine is a negative doc- 
trine, which never wins in war, and 
can no longer guide all U.S. actions. 
Containment, as a goal, condemns con- 
quered peoples to Communist rule with- 
out hope of aid if they seek to break 
away. 

A positive policy, aimed at restoring 
to U.S. the initiative that its strength 
justifies, must be established. It is time, 
in other words, to let the Russians do 
the guessing—to take away from them 
the advantage that the initiative gives 
to whoever holds it. 

Fear no longer can be the guide to 
moves of an America grown strong. 

Eisenhower has revealed that he is 
deeply conscious of the fact that the 
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Use airborne, seaborne operations to cut up Communist forces in 


Korea. 


Moves in World Affairs 


In ptria: 


Bomb Communist bases. 
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Search, then seize, ships carrying war material to Communist China. 


Harass with bombs and raids the transport system of Communist 


China. 


Help with faster build-up of Japan's defenses to release more 


U. S. troops. 


Permit Nationalist Chinese troops on Formosa to stage hit-and-run 


raids on China's mainland. 


Encourage and aid guerrilla operations inside China, which Na- 


tionalists can support. 


Give more help to French forces fighting in Indo-China. 
Recruit and support a “‘Legion of Asians" to help fight Communism. 


Use surplus U. S. food as a weapon to gain followers and soldiers 


in Asia. 


United States is by far the most power- 
ful nation on earth. Russia, by compari- 
son, is a primitive nation—strong prin- 
cipally in man power. Even in man 
power, the non-Communist world is far 
stronger than the Communist world. 

The problem, as policy makers for 
the coming Administration see it, is to 
overcome fear of Russia, to stop Com- 
munist gains, to use imagination and 
positive action to regain the initiative 
that Russia has been permitted to hold. 
Once the offensive of Communism is 
stopped and the tide turned, then the 
areas conquered by Russia in World 
War III can be encouraged to seek inde- 
pendence again. 
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Keep Iran from going to Russia. 


Help to quiet growing unrest in Arab countries. 


Use influence to prevent revival of war between Israel 
and neighboring Arab countries. 


Help to avoid an economic explosion in Egypt. Recogniz 


Strategy in fighting this new kind of 
war, a war that Russia is waging all 
around the world, is to be shaped 
around elements that enter into ortho- 
dox war. 

The initiative, first of all, is vital. To 
sit, waiting for Russia to make her next 
move or build her armies of Communists 
to infiltrate more non-Communist na- 
tions, can be fatal. 

With a positive policy for waging 
modern war, Russia's gains in seven 
years are almost without precedent in 
history. If the initiative can be achieved 
by the non-Communist side, the balance 
might be redressed. That is the basic 
premise of Eisenhower and his aides. 


Surprise, in turn, is an element 0 
the greatest importance in old-style wi 
and in war of the new type, now being 
waged successfully by Russia. 

Each of Russia’s big moves, yieldin 
gains of staggering size, has come as 


surprise to the non-Communist world 


Surprised and stunned, the West alway 
held back while Stalin sealed his gains 
The conclusion now being reached 
that the element of surprise must enté 
into all future counterattacks again 
Russia. That will tend to keep the Com 
munists spread thin, off balance, alwaj 
guessing what might come next. 
Secrecy is accepted as vital to s 

prise. The time when every U. S. mov 
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Ta Europe: 


Speed arms aid to non-Communist allies. 











Encourage rebuilding of German armed forces. 


Help in rebuilding an arms industry in Europe. 


That Eisenhower Can Make 


Hurry up production of atomic weapons. Permit training of allied 
armies in use of these weapons. 


Encourage building of a ‘‘Legion of Europeans” 


out of occupied countries. 


from volunteers 


Use money provided by Congress to encourage desertion and sub- 
version among Communists. 


Push forward development of bases, land and sea, from which 
atomic attack can be made on Russia. 


Urge and encourage allies to stop coddling their domestic Com- 
munists, and to get them out of positions of power. 


Put great attention on the problem of convincing U. S. allies of this 
country’s aim and intentions. 


Tighten the economic blockade. 


Encourage and give help to plans for breaking national economic 
barriers that divide Europe. 


pbreas: 


the trend toward change all through the Middle East. 


Keep trying to encourage India and Pakistan to end their 


differences. 


Keep trying to induce India to play less close to the Com- 


munists. 


is telegraphed to the enemy, either by a 
high U.S. official or by an official of 
another nation who had been in on the 
U.S. planning, will end if the Eisenhow- 
er Administration can have its way. The 
type and timing of U.S. moves are to be 
left for events to disclose, not “leaked” 
to correspondents or given to the Rus- 
sians in public speeches. 

The range of moves and actions that 
Eisenhower, as President, will be able 
to make in seeking the offensive in 
World War III is wide. 

You get from the accompanying chart 
some of the moves under study. Which 
ones will actually be made, and when 
those moves will be made, obviously 
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cannot be set out. What can be reported 
is the decision that the time when U. S. 
will permit itself to be pushed around 
now is passed. It also can be said that 
Eisenhower, as President, will insist that 
the U. S. use more than defensive action 
in the coming phases of the present 
World War. 

The most immediate concern is Asia, 
where war is being waged on a military 
front. Fighting there involves millions of 
men in armed combat in Korea, in Indo- 
China, in Malaya. Action here must be di- 
rect, not primarily economic or political. 

In Asia, moves that may be used to 
keep the Russians guessing are many. 
There is no simple sc.ution to war there, 
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no thought of expanding the fighting to 
an all-out conflict. But consider these 
possibilities: 

A “Legion of Asians” in the long run, 
can be recruited from millions of non- 
Communists in Japan, the Philippines, 
South Asia, even China. A_ resistance 
movement can be formed, supplied, co- 
ordinated to operate within China. 
Bombing of Communist _ strongholds 
could be done by a_U. S.-sponsored 
Asian Air Force. 

Propaganda offensives, as the Russians 
have shown, can be very effective im- 
mediately when backed by hope. Weap- 
ons, placed in the right hands and in 
quantity, can result in uprisings. Trained 
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CHIANG’S NATIONALIST TROOPS ON FORMOSA’ 


troops of Nationalist Chinese from For- 
mosa can make hit-and-run raids on the 
mainland, can co-ordinate their move- 
ments with guerrilla operations. Peiping 
itself is only 70 miles from a possible 
landing site at Tientsin on the coast. A 
blockade of China could greatly reduce 
the shipment of supplies from Russia, 
with the Trans-Siberian railroad now 
overloaded and vulnerable to sabotage. 

Food, surplus in the United States, 
can be used as a highly effective induce- 
ment to win supporters in Asia. It can be 
shipped directly to non-Communist coun- 
tries for use of anti-Communist soldiers 
and supporters. It can be smuggled into 
occupied countries to encourage  sa- 
botage and harassment of Communist 
regimes. Food sent to refugees from 
Communist areas could encourage others 
to escape, and join anti-Communist 
forces. 

In Europe, where World War III is 
being fought in a different way, different 
techniques can be used. For example: 

Hope of liberation and _ nationalistic 
feelings can be kept alive in satellite 
countries by an intensive propaganda 
campaign. Democratic “cells” can be set 
up in occupied countries. Escapees from 
behind the Iron Curtain can be cared 
for, encouraged to join a “Legion af 
Europeans” to increase Western strength. 
A tight economic blockade can keep 
needed supplies from Communist-con- 
trolled countries. 
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...a “Legion of Asians’? 


Strength can be built up in Western 
Europe in other ways. A potent German 
force can be encouraged, supplied with 
U.S. arms. A “get tough” attitude 
against Communists within Europe can 
be started, to increase arms production 
and foster unity. More air bases can be 
pushed to completion. Europeans can be 
trained in use of atomic weapons. Eco- 
nomic barriers that keep Europe weak 
can be broken with U.S. aid and urging. 

Methods that can be used in this new 
type of warfare, in other words, vary 
widely. The field is wide open, the 
science is new and relatively unexplored. 
An offensive can be military, economic, 
psychological—using any technique to 
get the U.S. story across and gain the 
initiative. 

Military moves are basic as a needed 
show of strength. But it need not mean 
an increase in U.S. strength. Britain, for 
example, used only a handful of her own 
troops to run a vast army in India for 
generations. France uses a Foreign Le- 
gion with success. Russia uses satellite 
armies. That suggests creation of U.S. 
legions manned by non-Communists from 
all parts of the world as well as by 
Americans. Guerrilla armies, too, are a 
possibility in Asia; the present Chinese 
Communist force began in that way. 

Economic moves, in the long run, can 
be even more important. The use of 
badly wanted U.S. tools, materials and 
food could be coupled with a “selling 
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campaign” to win stanch converts to t 
West, in a way that Russia cannot ho 
to match. A large-scale industry-Goveng P' 
ment program that promises to raise tg * 
standard of living for underdevelope k 
areas might do more than anything ¢ 
to win friends for U.S. in the long m 
Economic aid that helps allies to he th 





themselves grow strong can become lov N 
cost insurance for the United States ™@ # 
r 


properly administered and properly pr 
sented. 

Psychological moves also are to | 
basic in the new war. A crusade of ide 
could have world-wide repercussiot 
The wide appeal of Communism, bas 
actually on slavery, could be far si 
passed by a campaign based on a & 
prospect of more freedom and mo 
food. 

All of these moves would use t 
strength and prestige of a powerful U. 
That strength, in Eisenhower's view, h 
been largely wasted in the containmem 
policy followed thus far. Used properlf 
U.S. wealth, production and ingenui 
could outclass that of Communist Russ 
in short order. 

So the thinking goes now in the pl 
ning councils of the coming Adminis 
tion. The tactics are yet to be laid out 
detail. But the strategy is set, based 
taking the initiative away from Co 
munist planners. Once the offensive 
begun, Russia will find itself doi 
the guessing for a change. 
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_is cracking under pressure. 


r \ AT FRONT IN KOREA 

Nien Up here at the front of this mean 
ie d deadly war there are increasing signs 
hat the enemy soldiers think they are 
joing to lose. 

A growing number of prisoners and de- 
serters say their comrades feel U.S. and 
ts allies, not the Communists, will even- 
ually win because of these factors: 


wk Star 


tot 
t ho First, the U.N. has greater fire 
soveng Power. While the Communists con- 


ise tg Serve ammunition, the U.N. forces 
elopal Keep up an expensive but con- 


ng eg Vincing bombardment. 

12 TH Second, disease and unrest and 
o hel the poverty of Communist-controlled 
1e lu North Korea are increasing—and 
ates the enemy troops are aware of the 
ly pa relative prosperity in South Korea. 


Third—and most important—the 
to @ Communists are at last convinced, 
f ide much to their own surprise, that the 
issiou ©=U.S. is in to stay. The idea is spread- 
bas ing across the enemy front that the 
ir sa ~U-N., led by Gen. James A. Van 
a reg Fleet's U.S. troops, is outlasting 
the Communists in patience, cool- 
ness and determination. 
It is a hard thing to understand, but 
i] U.gthe steady bloodshed of Americans and 
w, hgpouth Koreans and others is chipping 
inmegVay the Asian idea that the Commu- 
operigusts are all-powerful. The idea that the 
renuige-S. could not fight a sustained war of 
Rus@essure is going down the drain. 
Korea has settled down into a dirty, 
» plagviolent, close-quarters war fought by 
inistapneaking tactics with bayonets on thou- 
out nds of night patrols. It is fought, too, 
sed @¥ith the precision of heavy artillery and 
Co@*ith millions of tons of air bombs, some- 
sive mes plunking down on precise targets 
doigput more often loosed in a shotgun pat- 
erm on the enemy. 
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Korea has tightened down to a nerve-rack- 
ing pressure war—but there are ways to win it. 

Up front with the GI's, where the fighting is 
_man-to-man, there are signs that the enemy 
U.S. power in 
- bombs, equipment, men is beginning to tell. 
Idea is getting around among Communists 
| that they can’t win a waiting war. 


This is a war fought in a land that 
stinks in the summer and freezes the un- 
wary in the winter—a land where moun- 
tains and hills sprawl crazily for hun- 
dreds of miles, as far as the eye can see 
on the clearest day from the highest fly- 
ing altitudes. 

Static but deadly. Right now the 
war is static, but it is horribly deadly 
and mean. This is trench war in the 
mountains where the tanks, instead of 
moving, squat as ugly sentinels on the 
hilltops. 

In the honeycombed mountains of 
Communist territory, men crawl like 
ants along the supply trenches through 
mud and snow. It is a mortar war where 
death strikes suddenly and unexpectedly 
with a single burst of mortar fire. 


KOREA: THE FRONT-LINE STORY 


Enemy Losing Confidence—He Knows U.S. Can Win 


Here is a stark picture of the winter war as 
it looks to the U.S. soldier up front. 

Two editors of U. S. News & World Report— 
Charles Foltz, Jr., and Joseph Fromm—were in 
Korea with Eisenhower. When he left, these 
men toured the war from the comfort of Tokyo 
headquarters to the icy dangers of the ‘‘Main 
Line.” This is their report. 


Because it is a pressure war, never a 
night goes by along the front that patrols 
are not sneaking out to lay land mines 
for Willie from Minneapolis or Ho from 
Suchow. Night after night men probe 
into the unknown with orders to get a 
prisoner—always keeping contact with 
the enemy. And never a day goes by 
without bombing and artillery fire. 

There is one hill no bigger than a 
grassy knoll that is called “billion-dollar 
hill” because of the tons upon tons of 
artillery shells and bombs that. have 
been rained upon it over the last year— 
and the enemy is still there. 

Make no mistake about it, the enemy 
is tough and strong. It would be an in- 
sult to the GI's up here in the trenches 
to expect them to swallow the line that 
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CAPTURED COMMUNISTS: SOMETIMES THEY TALK 
What they have to say is encouraging 
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THE ‘SITZKRIEG‘: A LONG, DEADLY WAIT 
It's a dirty, violent, close-quarters war 


FIREPOWER: BIGGEST U. S. ADVANTAGE 
It's the No. 1 dread of the enemy 


—United Press 
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all the men on the other side are merely 
awaiting a chance to flee into the arms 
of the liberating Americans. It is just not 
so. The thing that is becoming clear to 
the Van Fleet Army is that the enemy 
soldiers are convinced at last that the 
Americans are in this war for keeps, 

The U.N. forces are set up for the 
winter. Everything is being done for 
their comfort. The idea is getting around 
among enemy soldiers that they're fight. 
ing an army that can outlast them. 

North Koreans battered. What re- 
mains of North Korea’s battered Army 
is wholly inadequate to man the entire 
Communist front. The North Koreans 
themselves are holding only the extreme 
eastern wing, close to the Sea of Japan. 
For various reasons— chiefly the fact 
that the Korean and Chinese Commv- 
nists don’t get along too well—no effort 
is being made to mix them together to 
fight side by side. 

One thing that seems logical for the 
U.N. to do would be to destroy the 
North Korean Army. A successful offen- 
sive against the Koreans would straighten 
out the existing battle line in a natural 
valley from Wonsan on the east to 
Kaesong, which is the existing anchor 
city on the west. Wonsan is a major 
enemy communications center on the 
sea, exposed to amphibious attack. 

Another thing we can do is destroy 
the present Chinese Army in Korea by 
amphibious attack and by a drive from 
the heights we now control in Central 
Korea. 

A third suggestion is the obvious one 
to anyone looking at the war. That is to 
use Chiang Kai-shek’s forces on Formosa 
for diversionary attacks against the Chi- 
nese mainland. That would force the 
Chinese Communists to protect the 
vulnerable coast of South China. It would 
force use of Communist troops that might 
otherwise be fighting in Korea. 

That’s about the picture. We could 
also keep up a costly, exhaustive trench 
war. Your correspondents have no ir 
tention of masquerading as military ex- 
perts. But traveling the length of the 
front from sea to sea, talking with scores 
of the best possible experts of Korea- 
front-line commanders—leads to this con 
clusion: There is no easy, bloodless solu 
tion to this war, but there is room for 
decisions that might speed its end. 

Fronf-line comforts. The war is @ 
sitzkrieg now in which boredom is 3 
principal enemy. But along the front 
where the American GI’s and their al 
lies are dug in, no effort is being spared 

keep the troops safe, comfortable- 
and entertained—through the nasty Ko- 
rean winter. American soldiers never 
had it so good at the front in any war. 

Back of the lines, -at corps command 
headquarters, the season for aquaplan- 
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ing, touch football, baseball and swim- 
ming is over. But the skiing and ice- 


hockey season is beginning for the 
troops stationed there. 
The corps recreation center has a 


snack bar able to match any drugstore 
soda fountain in the elaborateness of 
its concoctions. It has a 250-volume li- 
brary, a photographic laboratory for 
amateurs, a game room, hobby shop, 
and movies every night. Every tent and 
barrack is heated with oil. 

Moving from corps up to division 
headquarters is like going from a big 
town to a smaller one. Some of the re- 
finements are gone, but there are hot 
showers, heated tents and movies. The 
same is true at regimental headquarters, 
closer to the front and, to a lesser degree, 
right at the front itself. 

In the battle zone with individual 
companies, every troop bunker is heated 
by one means or another. A visit to the 
trenches of Zebra Company gives you 
the picture: 

Every soldier has a change of under- 
clothing every other day—and more 
often if he likes. No laundry is done at 
the front. Zebra Company’s laundry is 
portered back behind the lines and 
swapped for clean clothing. The troops 
must change socks daily as a safeguard 
against trench foot. Every soldier gets 
freshly laundered socks with his daily 
noontime meal. 

The food served at Zebra Company 
seems incredible. These troops—at the 
extreme northern outpost, with nothing 
in front of them but the enemy—get hot 
meals at breakfast and at noon. On this 
particular day the noontime meal was a 
fruit cup, chili con carne, mixed green 
vegetables, hot mashed potatoes, cake 
and fresh oranges. Green salads are 
served frequently. 

At night the men get the standard 
Army “A” ration, which most of them 
heat on their own stoves, so they really 
get three hot meals. 

There is little leisure for Zebra Com- 
pany at night. The enemy is probing 
constantly, and at least 50 per cent of 
the company is on the alert all the time. 
Those not on duty can sleep, read or 
write letters in their warmed redoubts. 
Each man has enough candles, paper 
and pencils, books and magazines to last 
the entire night if he desires. Mail de- 
liveries are fast and regular. 

Every day Zebra Company sends 
about 25 per cent of its men back to regi- 
mental headquarters for a half day of 
showers, movie-going, shopping at the 
post exchange or just plain loafing. In 
addition, nine men go back to the same 
center for a full day. 

The result is that, unless the front is 
suddenly active, every man of Zebra 
Company can expect to get a half day 
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COMFORTS NEAR THE FRONT: 
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FAST, REGULAR MAIL 
... also showers, heated bunkers 





off the line at least once a week, a full 
day off about every third week. Soft 
drinks and candy bars are easily avail- 
able at the front. So are cigarettes and 
canned beer for those who want them. 

Battling the cold. Every combat sol- 
dier in Korea is issued special winter 
gear capable of protecting him against 
temperatures as cold as 40 degrees be- 
low zero. From inside out, this equip- 
ment consists of: 

Woolen underwear. Heavy: flan- 
nel or woolen shirts. Woolen trou- 
sers. A special windbreaker that fits 
over regular trousers. A field jacket 
with a thick pile liner and a parka. 
The newest gimmick for winter war- 

fare is the “thermal boot”—a rubber in- 
sulated combat boot that has practi- 
cally eliminated the frostbite and trench 
foot that were the soldier’s worst enemies 
in other winters. In the first winter of 
the Korean war, serious frostbite cases 
ran into the thousands. So far this year, 
fewer than 50 have been detected, and 
hardly any of those were serious. The 
new boot is one reason. The heated 
bunkers, trenches and redoubts are an- 
other. 

There is little idleness for the troops 
actually in the front line. Most of their 
waking hours they are observing the 
enemy, cleaning and maintaining guns 
and equipment, improving the bunkers 
and trench systems, building new out- 
posts and repairing wire communica- 
tions. What do they talk about? The 
war, the enemy, and rotation. 

In this sitzkrieg, the GI, whether 
happy or not, looks forward first to the 
accumulation of points that mean rota- 
tion, and second to his five-day leave in 
Tokvo. After three months in a combat 
region—not necessarily at the fighting 
front—a soldier can apply for Tokyo 
leave of five days, excluding travel time. 
He can apply again six months later. 

Front-line GI’s are supposed to be ro- 
tated back to the United States after 
nine months. There have been some de- 
lays recently, but, on an average, a 
combat GI seldom spends more than 10 
months in Korea. 

Nothing is being spared to make Ko- 
rean duty as bearable as possible, and 
no combat army ever had the comforts 
of this one. But, for all this, Korea re- 
mains a dreary, ugly and dangerous war 
—unlike any that Americans have fought 
before. 

Action ahead? Along the front now 
there is a feeling that something is going 
to happen. The trenched-in soldier 
doesn’t pretend to know what it will be. 
But nobody expects this sitzkrieg to go 
on forever—even though the Commu- 
nists are beginning to see that the U.S. 
and its allies can play this game as well 
as they can—or better. 
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WHY CONVICTS RIOT 


Crowding, Communism, Lack of Work, Sex Repressions 








paid to mental problems? 





Riots keep breaking out in U. S. prisons. 

Trouble comes in waves in spite of efforts 
to keep prisoners happy. Movies, radio, TV do 
not satisfy the country’s prison population. 

What's the trouble? Are prisons too crowd- 
ed? Should wives be allowed to stay with 
married men in prison? Is enough attention 


tinderboxes. 


You get the picture of the nation’s troubled 
prisons in what follows. 


To get the answer, U.S. News & World 
Report interviewed wardens of prisons where 
rioting has occurred. H turns out that there is 
no pat explanation of troubles. 
contagious, however, and wardens sit on 


Rioting is 








The 1952 epidemic of prison outbreaks 
began in New Jersey State Prison at 
Trenton, last March. F. Lovell Bixby, 
Deputy Commissioner of Correction, 
tells what happened: [From a tele- 
phone recording] 

Q Did you have the first in the chain 
of riots that seem to be sweeping the 
nation, Mr. Bixby. 

Mr. Bixby: They had trouble out in 
Utah some months before, but we were 
the first last spring, yes. 

Q What seemed to set off the riot at 
your institution? 

Bixby: It is not easy to pin-point 
the single cause of any prison dis- 
turbance. There are always compli- 
cations. But we had the old, well- 
known problem of overcrowding at 
that time, and then we had some 
pretty unstable and emotionally dis- 
turbed people here who wanted to 
get public sympathy. They wanted 
to get into the public notice and 
took that way to do it. I think that 
has been pretty much the picture 
all across the country—the bid for 
ncetoriety. 

Q Did you meet any of the pris- 
oners’ demands? 

Bixby: The only thing we agreed 
to was to have an outside committee 
come in and look over things. Their 
report has not yet been published, 
but I understand it is nearly ready. 

Q What kind of committee was 
that? 

Bixby: It consisted of one of the 
deputy judges of our Supreme Court, 
a professor of criminology, from 
California, and a former warden from 
Pennsylvania. 

Q They are reporting on condi- 
tions inside the prison? 
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Bixby: Yes, and on what charges 
should be made, if any. 

Q What other demands were made? 

Bixby: Prisoners were complaining 
chiefly about parole. There were dis- 
crepancies between some new parole 
laws and old ones, and some men were 
getting caught unfavorably between the 
two. We finally got that straightened 
out with the parole board. Now, this was 
not the board’s fault. 

Q Is there any way the prisoners 
could have brought this about other 
than by rioting and public pressure? 
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RIOTERS ARE ROUNDED UP 
...@ bid for notoriety? 


Bixby: Certainly. They went at it the 
worst possible way. They made it 
more difficult for us to straighten things 
out. 

Q Have you been in this work a long 
time? 

Bixby: Since 1929. 

Q Have conditions 
then? 

Bixby: Some, but we still do not have 
enough work for prisoners anywhere ex- 
cept in federal institutions, and lack of 
work is one of the most serious problems. 
State laws restrict the work prisoners 
can do, and it’s the biggest single 
handicap to prison administration 
today. 

Q When was the last series od 
prison uprisings? 

Bixby: Along in the early ‘30s. 
This is the next epidemic. They 
usually come after a period of ger 
eral disorganization, like a war 
depression. Inside the prisons we 
get a reflection of what’s going o 
outside. 

Q Do you feel as if you're sitting 
on a powder keg? 

Bixby: Any time you have men 
locked up and deprived of their 
freedom you have a powder keg. 


improved _ since 








Q Some people think sex repres 
sion leads to the trouble, and think 
that we ought to try letting married 
prisoners have week-end visits wi 
their wives as one way of decreasin 
tension— 

Bixby: That has been talked 
about and studied and tried in some 
countries, but it is a solution that i 
more complicated than it sounds. 

Q You mean the problem of ex 
tra rooms and so on? 

Bixby: Well, that, and the prob- 
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lem of children, and the responsibility, 
and everything else. 


The second major incident occurred in 
April at Southern Michigan Prison. 
Subsequent disturbances brought pub- 
lic pressure for a new prison ad- 
ministration and Warden William H. 
Bannan was appointed. Warden Ban- 
nan’s comments: [From a telephone 
recording] 

Q Have you had any trouble since 
taking over, Mr. Bannan? 

Warden Bannan: Yes, on November 
18. We had it settled in about 20 min- 
ules. 

Q What was your technique? 

Bannan: The disturbance started in 
the dining room with a protest against 
eating spaghetti. They left the dining 
room and started tearing down their 
brand-new laundry. A deputy with 12 
guards went in there and sent them back 
to their cells under guns. Only one pris- 
oner had a few shots fired at him. 

Q What do you think caused all these 
incidents? 

Bannan: I think it was spontaneous. 
Anyone could say what started it, and 
everybody has an idea on it. 

Q Would you say that news of the 
first one in New Jersey helped to bring 
your riot about? 

Bannan: That had its effect all right, 
but I can’t see how that could cause this 
general spread. I think, personally, it’s 
the same thing we had back in the ‘20s, 
at the time of the Osborne welfare league. 
There have been drastic changes in the 
last few years in the old penal system 
and they have come a little too fast. 

Q What do you mean exactly? 

Bannan: Well, the psychological 
counselor and so forth—which I firmly 
agree with but which I think has come to 
the fore just a little faster than the prison 
population has been able to absorb. 

Q You mean that discipline has been 
reduced too much? 

Bannan: It has taken an entirely dif- 
ferent approach, I think that is true of 
everything, not only in prison but in our 
way of life. We don’t have discipline in 
the home and the school and so forth 
that we used to have. All these new 
methods have been tried, and in the 
prisons they are now backfiring. 

Q What is your opinion of the state- 
ment that 50 per cent of a prison’s dis- 
ciplinary problems grow out of the sex 
problem? 

Bannan: I don't think it is so, The 
sex problem has become greater in the 
past few years. The cause goes right 
back to what I said before. The moral 
standard has broken down everywhere, 
outside as well as inside the prison. 

Q Who seem to give you the biggest 
headache—the men who are in for life 
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TTT] Trenton (N. J.) State Prison, 23 convicts engaged, 45 hours 
Trenton State Prison, 69 convicts, 77 hours 

FVTTRDA Rahway (N.J.) State Prison, 231 convicts, 115 hours 
CEETIET) Southern Michigan Prison (Jackson, Mich), 169 convicts, 5 days 


May 5 
EMID tonisions Penitentiary (Angole, La.), 120 on 4-day hunger strike 
[ETFIEZ] tate State Penitentiary (Boise, Idaho), 300 engaged, 4 hours 
[EETIEL) trenton State Hospital, 9 convicts in 2-day sit-down strike 

BTC Centro! Prison, Raleigh, N.C., 150 convicts 

FTTI tovisions Ponitontiory (Angola, Ls.), 207 on 3-hour strike 

FEEREY tincoin County Prison Comp (North Carolina), uprising for few hours 
TT 4e Kentucky State Prison (Eddyville, Ky.), 300 convicts engaged 
California State Prison (Soledad, Calit.), 50 convicts, 3-howr riot 
FETT) Messocrusetts Retormatory (West Concord, Mass.), 34 convicts, few hours 
PETIGH Southorn Michigan Prison (Jackson), 2-hour riot 

IVEY eS Massachusetts State Prison, Charlestown, Mass. (Boston), 43, some hours 
bY] 47%) Menard State Prison, Menard (Chester), ., 800 started 27-hour riot 
BEI eat Stete Prison (Draper, Utah), 500 prisoners struck for 66 hours 
Trenton State Prison, 350 held 3 guards hostage for 2 hoers 

TMETD Ohio Pooitentiory (Columbus, 0.), 600-convicts burned pisos 

Now Mexico State Prison (Sante Fe), 14 convicts attempted to escape 
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San Francisco (Calif.) County Jail, 240 convicts, 24 hours 
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and might be thought of as having lost 
all hope? 

Bannan. You can classify trouble- 
makers in this way: There is the psycho- 
path. Since time began there have been 
prisons to take care of him, the fellow 
who has no regard for law or property, or 
anyone’s feeling but his own. Well, added 
to the psycopaths, who are possibly born 
that way, we have acquired a great 
many others because of the newfangled 
ideas of raising children. If a child wants 
to take a bath when dinner is ready— 
well, you let him take his bath or else 
you will upset him emotionally. We 
have acquired boys with no home train- 
ing, and they give us the real trouble in 
prisons. 

Q Some people suggest we ought to 
try a penal-colony system like those in 
some European countries, with crim- 
inals allowed to have a fairly normal 
life— 

Bannan: I don't go for that at all. I 
would like to sum it all up with one 
little bit of psychology: The more trips to 
the woodshed, the fewer trips to the 
penitentiary. 


Another riot broke in May, at the Idaho 
State Penitentiary at Boise. Warden 
L. E. Clapp says this: [From a tele- 
phone recording] 

Warden Clapp: We had a little trou- 
ble here in May. It appeared to be a 
situation where they found out about 
riots in other places and wanted to get 
their names in print, too. We didn’t 
grant any concessions. 

Q Do you expect more trouble? 

Clapp: In a penitentiary it is always 
possible. We have criminals of all types 
and ages and classes. We have to take 
care of our maximum, medium and min- 
imum-security problem in this one place. 
I've noticed in the articles in the differ- 
ent magazines, they refer to certain 
institutions as being ideal, with ideal 
conditions. That may be true, but most 
of them are either medium or minimum- 
security places. 

Q You feel that hardened and psy- 
chopathic inmates require close guard? 

Clapp: Yes. 

Q Are there many disturbances that 
never get reported? 

Clapp: I think probably some of the 
minor ones escape attention but I think 
most of the major ones get reported. 
Here in Idaho, we have always felt that 
this is a public institution that belongs 
to the people, and they should know 
what is going on here. 

Q Do you allow radios? 

Clapp: Yes. 

Q Do you censor the news when 
riots occur? 

Clapp: No. They hear whatever is in 
the news. 
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Q Would you say a great part of your 
problems stem from the sex problem? 

Clapp: Yes I think I would. It is one 
of the biggest. We should have definite 
segregation of sex offenders. 

Q What would you say to the idea of 
allowing women in the prisons, as they 
do in Mexico? 

Clapp: As long as you are referring to 
married women, to allow them to visit 
their husbands, I think that might be a 
good thought. It is impossible to take a 
married man, who is used to a normal 
married life, away from that life and 
place him in a situation such as we have 
in prisons and expect him to be a normal 
individual. 

Q Our present practices tend to make 
an abnormal individual of a person who 
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IN THE PRISON: DEFIANCE 


... a nation-wide epidemic 


otherwise would remain a better bet for 
rehabilitation? 

Clapp: That is very true. 

Q One notion is that inmates are be- 
ing starved. Do your prisoners get as 
good a meal as they got in, say, 1940 
or 1945? 

Clapp: Yes. We raise our food here, 
and it’s never been any problem since 
I have been here. 


In June, riot fever hit the Kentucky State 
Penitentiary at Eddyville, Ky. Warden 
W. Jess Buchanan, who preferred not 
to have his conversation recorded, 
makes these comments: 

The trouble here was spontaneous 
combustion, not a planned riot. It started 
in the dining room and then the inmates 
went to the garment factory and barri- 
caded themselves. Only about 300 got 
caught in it actually, and only 25 or 30 
were really rioters. 


——$__ 


All those boys are locked up in isola. 
tion now. They included men who. 
terms run all the way from one year to 
life. One third of our inmates are colored. 
Not one colored man was in the rio’ 

Things have been in very good con:j 
tion since that happened. We have hj’ 
very little trouble here since I have 
been warden. The average age of ow 
guards is around 45 and I would rather 
have them than younger men. 

Of course, the sex problem enters in, 
It’s small here because we have the men 
locked up in cells. It might be all right 
to let married inmates have overnight 
visits with their wives, but you could not 
institute something like that without 
being crucified. There are lots of peo- 
ple prowling around and floundering 
around looking for a better method to 
handle the prisons. We all are, in a way, 
But there is no such thing as a perfect 
system. 


In July a riot started at Massachusetts 
State Prison in Boston. Warden John 
O’Brien, who preferred not to have his 
conversation recorded, explains the 
situation there: 

I believe that this is an epidemic 
spreading throughout the country. The 
modus operandi is the same in every 
case. Incidentally, the prisoners got the 
idea of seizing hostages from the grab- 
bing of that general in Korea. [Brig. 
Gen. Francis Dodd was captured by 
Communist prisoners of Koje Island 
prison camp on May 7, and held for 
three days.] We never had that before 
The cause, I think, is a wave of anarchy 
and Communism. ‘Anarchists and Com- 
munists have buried their ideas in the 
weakest people in our country, the up 
fortunate inmates of our institutions. 

The idea of letting wives stay over 
night in the prisons sounds far too ad- 
vanced. I have no full-time psychiatrist 
here at the prison and I want one. We 
need far more psychiatric help. When 
we have a man who begins to hear noises 
we can get him examined by the State 
Medical Department, but what I want is 
someone on duty to help in daily care 
of prisoners. 

Our prison is the oldest in the country, 
built in 1803, and it has no proper toilets 
or dining room, for instance. But it’s been 
that way since 1803 and we never had 
these troubles before. It looks to me 
like it’s just part of the whole crazy situ- 
ation in the world these days. 

We have a new 6-million-dollar insti- 
tution to open by spring of 1954, and it 
will be the last word in everything and 
will be copied even by the federals 
probably. The country has scientifically 
improved its hospitals, its medical care 
and many other things, but it has done 
far too little for the prisoners. 
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illinois came next in the riot parade, in 

September. Warden Jerome J. Munie 

of the Illinois State Penitentiary, 

Menard, Ill., describes his reaction: 

[From a telephone recording] 

Q What caused your riot, Mr. Munie? 

Warden Munie: I don’t know what 
o charge it to directly. Of course, we are 
1 little crowded for the type of inmate 
ve have here. I think this would cover 
he whole subject thoroughly: We have 
imply advanced further in scientific 
tudies and developments in our crimin- 
ilogist-psychiatric setup than we have in 
he physical modernization of our prisons. 

Q Does one riot trigger off another? 

Munie: I believe so. All these fellows 
hear about these things and some of 
hhem—not all of them, of course—feel 
they should go along with what is hap- 
pening at other institutions. There is a 
certain amount of ego in their makeup, 
you see. 

Q Can you censor news of riots? 

Munie: We haven't been doing that. 
We permit that news to come over for 
this reason: It disturbs them if they find 
out that we have censored the programs 
and cut out certain programs. 

Q You figure they would hear about 
the riots anyway? 

Munie: That’s right—over the visiting 
table or some other way. 

Q Do you believe television would be 
a good thing to introduce at your insti- 
tution? 

Munie: I believe it would. We do not 
have it now. We do have movies and 
newsreels. 

Q What is the greatest improvement 
that could be made in prisons? 

Munie: Have men who are capable 
and trained for this work. If you get an 
old fellow at, say, 55 and who has been 
a common. laborer all his life—well, it 
is hard to teach him what a guard really 
ought to know. 

Q Maybe our whole system of prison 
walls ought to be replaced by a system 
of wall-less camps and farms? 

Munie: I don’t believe that has too 
much bearing on it. I wouldn’t favor that 
because the percentage of what we sal- 
vage from fellows who serve time hasn’t 
improved over the vears with all the 
scientific development in that particu- 
lar field. Many penitentiaries now have 
Wire fences so the inmates can see out, 
but they don’t seem to have solved 
everything. 


In October the Ohio Penitentiary was 
swept by violence, with a_ million- 
dollar fire, and one convict was killed. 
Warden Ralph W. Alvis preferred not 
to have his conversation recorded, 
but made these observations: 

The riot seemed spontaneous, un- 
planned. The inmate fire department 
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worked throughout the entire disturbance 
to check the fire. After hysteria passed, 
the vast majority of inmates wanted to 
quit. Some of them had torn off the locks 
on the large cell block and we still have 
no locks there, but there is no vandalism 
and no fighting among the inmates there 
now. 

Obviously, trouble can start at any 
time. I’m sure that the other riots helped 
to cause this one. I think the press and 
radio help to foment these riots by 


spreading the word about them and 
making them spectacular. When New 
Mexico’s riot kicked off the other day 
there was even some cheering in the ce!l 
blocks here like at a football game. 

I do not know of any prisons that pro- 
radios in 


hibit the North and West 
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PRISONERS AT ONE PENITENTIARY DID THIS 


were put away by guards too soon. 
The guns are supposed to be put away 
when the lockup is complete, but in this 
case it was Sunday and, I'll say, there 
was a little laxity. The guns were taken 
to the tower sooner than they should 
have been, and some of the inmates rec- 
ognized this and took advantage of the 
situation. 

Q Are you overcrowded? 

Abram: Yes, our setup is outmoded. 
It has been here since 1884, and it’s been 
added to and added to, and some of the 
cell blocks are practically obsolete. Ow 
biggest trouble here is that we are not 
equipped so that we can have segrega- 
tion of any form. The first offenders, 
who are always juveniles, are mixed in 
with the entire population, and that is the 





“no way of telling when these things are going to pop” 


though I am less familiar with those in 
the South. We have over 4,000 inmates 
and we do not have enough segregation 
of the men with varving backgrounds. I 
would say that the man who thinks that 
50 per cent of a prison’s disciplinary prob- 
lems are rooted in the sex problem is 
very correct. We have no race-relations 
difficulty here. There is absolutely no 
wav of telling when these things are 
going to pop. If you had asked me two 
minutes before this last one, I would 
have said everything was serene. 


New Mexico had a taste of riot trouble 
on December 8, when 14 convicts 
seized several guards in a mass get- 
away attempt. Warden Morris Abram 
discusses the riot problem as he sees 
it: [From a telephone recording] 
Warden Abram: We did not have a 

riot. It was an escape attempt. The 

guns that the inmates used in this case 


worst situation that you can have in a 
place like this. 

Q Young boys are mixed in with the 
older, hardened, criminals? 

Abram: Correct. 

Q Does that contribute to 
problem? 

Abram: Well. I wouldn't sav that our 
sex problem is so dominant. That is not 
a main trouble. Of course that will exist 
in this or any other institution. I have 
never heard of a way that vou can elim- 
inate that problem. Of course, you can 
cut down the situation considerably by 
segregation. 

Q Do you expect a lot more trouble 
in the prisons? 

Abram: | think it would be helpful if 
a lot of this trouble wouldn't get broad- 
cast the way it is. We had men held 
hostages, and that is the first time that 
has happened out here. They learned 
that because they heard about it. 


the sex 
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with LORD ISMAY: 


Secretary-General, North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


CAN NATO ARMY FIGHT NOW? 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The West is falling behind 
schedule in building Europe’s defenses. Ministers 
of nations in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, now meeting in Paris, have to face this fact. 

Just how serious is the lag? What has NATO 
really accomplished? Can the Western forces 
hold off a Russian invasion? Should the U. S. put 
more emphasis on Far Eastern defense and less on 
the defense of Europe? 

To get answers to these questions, Robert Klei- 
man, Western Europe editor for U.S. News & 
World Report, interviewed Lord Ismay, highest- 
ranking civilian in the Western defense setup, in 
Paris. 





Pee 4 


GENERAL LORD ISMAY is one of Britain’s top 
strategists. Born in India, he was fighting the der- 
vishes in East Africa at the age of 20, two years 
after finishing at Sandhurst Royal Military Col- 
lege. He helped defend the Suez Canal in World 
War I, and later served in India and with the Im- 
perial Defense Committee. 

Lord Ismay was Winston Churchill’s personal 
Chief of Staff during World War II. He sat in on 
the strategic conferences at Washington, Quebec, 
Casablanca, Teheran, Cairo and Yalta. Upon Mr. 
Churchill's return to power last year, Lord Ismay 
was given a Cabinet post. He now heads the 
NATO Secretariat and the NATO Council. 








Q Lord Ismay, is it true that NATO really is be- 
hind schedule? 

A We'll always be behind schedule until we have 
reached the bare minimum we consider essential for 
security. We are certainly not there yet. 

I suppose you are asking more specifically whether 
we are behind schedule on the goals reached last Feb- 
ruary at the Lisbon Conference. I don’t know defi- 
nitely yet. The annual review is just being completed. 
“My guess would be that we would certainly be to 
some extent behind schedule. 

I get rather worried by the fact that we’ve sort of 
committed ourselves to the arithmetic of divisions. 
That really gives you a false picture. 

Q You refer to the target of 50 active and reserve 
divisions ready by the end of 1952? 

A. Yes. If you add up the divisions of all the NATO 
countries, it’s like adding up potatoes and pineapples. 
The divisions of all these countries are quite different. 
Some number 50,000 men, including the divisional 
slice, others 20,000. 

Q By “slice” you mean the division plus its various 
support troops, such as quartermaster and artillery 
units? 

A Yes, the heavy artillery, the bridging trains, the 
engineers, the heavy logistics. If you’ve got six Amer- 
ican divisions, they represent perhaps 300,000 men. If 
you’ve got 10 Greek divisions, they may represent 
200,000 men. So that you get a rather topsy-turvy 
aggregate if you try to lump them all together into a 
single total. 

I deprecate this counting of heads as the sole cri- 
terion of strength. There are other things that, in my 


—" 


judgment and in my experience as a soldier, are far 
more important. 

Q What things do you have in mind? 

A I have in mind training, discipline, morale, equip- 
ment. I remember Napoleon’s maxim that the morale 
is to the physical as 3 to 1. After seeing two world 
wars, I think he underestimated. 

There’s another point. When you talk about divi- 
sions, there’s no mention of navies and air forces. We, 
the North Atlantic Council, have seen with our own 
eyes quite recently, at the international maneuvers of 
Mainbrace, Holdfast and Longstep, that naval and 
air forces, in particular seaborne air forces, can inter- 
vene with great effect from the very outset of the 
land battle. 

Q There have been reports that NATO actually 
will not fall short very much in 1952, something like 
10 or 15 per cent. Is that your understanding? 

A I am not prepared to say now. I personally will 
not be unduly depressed by the prospect that we may 
be X divisions short on New Year’s Eve, 1952. But if 
you told me that the troops of different nationalities 
were not working together, if you told me that disci- 
pline, or morale or training was bad, or equipment 
was lacking, then I should feel very much depressed, 
indeed. 

The information submitted to us indicates that there 
will be an increase, over all, in the defense efforts of 
our member countries next year. Plans call for more 
funds to be spent for defense in 1953 than in 1952. 

Q How much will the increase in spending be? 

A My guess is that we-will see an increase of some- 
thing like one fifth. 
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Q Is it true that in 1953 there will be an attempt 
to consolidate the progress made in 1952, rather than 
try to push on to much larger forces? 

A I think that will be for the ministers to decide at 
the present meeting. It comes to this, really: Do you 
want quality or quantity? Do you want paper divi- 
sions, or something that can really fight? 

Q There is talk that the danger is less now be- 
cause we have enough divisions in Germany to keep 
the Russians from jumping off without a prior build- 
up, which our intelligence would detect. Is this view 
valid? 

A I would say that the danger has never lessened 
until we are quite clear that we are absolutely united 
and that we have what the military commanders think 
is the bare minimum necessary for defense. 

Q Have you met any military commanders in Eu- 
rope who believe we have that minimum? 

A Certainly not. 

Q Have you met any political leaders who think the 
military leaders are wrong in their estimates? 

A No, certainly not. It would be the greatest pre- 
sumption for any civilian leader. 

Q Yet there are reports that various European 
countries are cutting back on the defense programs 
they have planned for the future. Is that true? 

A It is not true so far as the immediate effort goes. 
What I would say, though, is this: It would be mad- 
ness for any country of our alliance to court national 
bankruptcy by spending one dollar or one shilling 
or one franc more than its national economy can 
afford. You must not create just those conditions a 
potential aggressor wishes to create in our countries 
—conditions of poverty and the lowering of living 
standards. We must not lose the ‘cold war” in our 
efforts to avert a “hot war.” 


Who Decides Strategy 

Q In the relations between the NATO Council and 
the Standing Group, what is the procedure by which 
the strategic guidance and strategic plans of NATO 
are drawn up? 

A It’s quite clear that the civil power must tell 
the military the broad outline. They must give the 
military guidance on politico-strategy in the same way 
as, during the war, President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill gave the Combined Chiefs of Staff broad 
guidance. The biggest single decision then was that 
Germany was enemy No. 1 and we were to employ just 
sufficient forces to hold Japan until Germany was out 
of the way. 

Q As I understand it, one issue that confronts the 
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Morale More Important Than Divisions . . . Civil Authority 


Paramount ... Urge for Europe to Reduce Vast U.S. Aid 





-British Information Services 


GENERAL LORD ISMAY , 


NATO Chiefs of Staff is a new study by. the British 
military on Russia’s intentions and capabilities. This 
study, it is said, indicates that smaller forces than the 
96 divisions originally planned can defend Europe. 
What is the basis of this conclusion? 

A You're going into more detail there than I can 
discuss for publication. But there would be no question 
of the number of divisions in a broad paper of stra- 
tegic guidance. My idea of strategic guidance is this, 
for example: “We are going to defend all the NATO 
territories.” 

Q Including those outside of Europe, perhaps? 

A Oh, no—all the NATO territories in Europe. We 
would say to the military: “Your plan must be based 
on that.” 

Q Doesn’t Germany raise a question? 

A Germany is not in NATO yet. 

Q But we have NATO forces in Germany, don’t we? 

A Well, the question of the line you hold must be 
reckoned under the general statement that you defend 
all NATO territory. 

Q During the negotiations on the European Army, 
as I understand it, one of the elements that most inter- 
ested the Germans in coming into the NATO setup, 
through the European Defense Community, was that 


(Continued on next page) 
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they then would become an area that would have an 
obligation to be defended. Isn’t that so? 

A Well, as Ismay, I would imagine that. But, as 
Secretary-General of NATO, I cannot be concerned 
officially with German reactions at this moment. 

Q What happens if the European Army Treaty is 
not ratified? Can Europe be defended without Ger- 
man forces? 

A We assume that the Treaty will be ratified. We 
have not, in NATO at any rate, undertaken any 
examination of what we would have to do if the 
Treaty is not ratified. But, from the purely military 
point of view, as anyone can see, a German contri- 
bution is—I won’t say essential, but it is frightfully 
important. 

Q If the European Army Treaty does not go 
through, do you believe there will have to be some 
other plan under which German forces can be re- 
cruited? 

A Well, I’m going outside my NATO sphere, but 
I would certainly hope that other things could be tried. 
Don’t let us be pessimistic about its not being ratified, 
however. 

Q At one time it was thought that certain forces 
had to be ready at a certain date, usually given as 
1954. Now it’s been found that they cannot be ready by 
1954. Is it more important to preserve present stand- 
ards of living or to be ready by 1954? 

A A figure given for 1954 can only be a yardstick. 
It is impossible to foresee exactly what conditions 
will be like in 1954. 

Q Then you would not be inclined to accept the 
thesis that there is a critical year? 

A I certainly would not. The only people who can 
say when it’s a critical year are those in the Kremlin. 
We must go steadily and in perfect unity building up 
those defenses we can afford, seeing that the troops 
are well equipped, insuring that the morale of the 
troops and of the population is good, and so on. 

Q Will American aid be necessary over quite a 
long period to achieve European defense objectives? 

A There, again, it’s impossible to say. But obvi- 
ously the sooner Europe can get along without vast 
quantities of American aid, the better for everyone. 


More Meetings of the Council? 

Q It has been about 10 months since the last meet- 
ing of the Council of Ministers at Lisbon. Was the 
delay because of the American elections? 

A I don’t think that was the sole reason. There 
was rather the impression that ministers shouldn’t 
meet unless there was something very important to 
discuss. I hope that impression will be removed at 
the present meeting and that the ministers will de- 
cide to meet as a matter of course. 

Q Last year wasn’t General Eisenhower among 
those most insistent that the Council meet frequently? 


Will his attitude change when he is a political au- 
thority? 

A I would think, from my knowledge of the man’s 
character, that he would be in favor of two or three 
meetings a year, held whether or not there is some 
tremendous crisis or some tremendous decision to be 
taken. I know how much value he attaches to the 
personal element. 

Q The problem of the NATO military commanders, 
as I understand it, is that there has been a lack of 
direction from the political authorities. They feel 
that they have been forced to fill the vacuum, wouldn't 
you say? 

A I wouldn’t put it quite as specifically as that. We 
are embarked on a most novel experiment. We have 
reached a situation which no one could have possibly 
foretold five years ago. Who could have imagined, in 
the first place, that 14 nations would agree solemnly 
that attack on one would be considered as an attack 
on them all? Who could have conceived that all these 
14 sovereign states, in time of peace, would put their 
armed forces under the command of an international 
commander? 4 


Struggle for Unity of Command 

Q Gen. Matthew Ridgway, in other words? 

A Yes. Dwight Eisenhower before him. Admiral 
Lynde McCormick, in the Atlantic. And in the British 
Channel, Admiral Sir John Edelsten. 

I have seen the fight that went on to persuade 
nations to put their forces under the command of 
someone other than one of their own nationality in 
time of war. And it has been forced on them only by 
imminent danger of destruction. The first time it was 
done was when the Germans broke through our line 
on March 21, 1918. In the face of that overwhelm- 
ing disaster, Foch was given supreme command. But 
it needed the spur of that. And now we’ve got it 
in peace. 

Now we see our forces maneuvering as though they . 
belonged to the same nation. We see a squadron of 
four ships, four different nationalities, maneuvering 
together at high speed in rough weather at night as 
though they belonged to the same navy. As a British 
admiral said to me: “The NATO Navy is no longer a 
dream. It’s a reality.” 

Q You mentioned that the strategic guidance given 
by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill was, ‘““We 
will hold against Japan but fight in Europe.” NATO 
political leaders have not attempted to make this kind 
of decision between Europe and Asia, have they? 
They’ve restricted themselves to Europe, and yet 
three of them, the U.S., Britain and France, are deep- 
ly engaged in fighting in the Far East— 

A Yes. I can’t answer that question directly, but this 
is my broad thought on it: NATO is a partial alliance. 
It embraces only limited geographical areas. You can- 
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.. ‘If the heart of Europe goes, all is lost’ 


not really run either foreign policy or strategy in 
watertight compartments. The excuse, and the justifi- 
cation, for doing so at this stage is that you are de- 
fending your heart. 

If your heart is pierced, everything goes. If you 
lose your fingers or even your hand, the damage is 
not mortal. 

Before I assumed this NATO responsibility, I said 
that means must be devised eventually for defining 
the global strategy of the free world. The sort of 
idea I had then—and I don’t know that I’ve got any 
better one now—is that there should be an Atlantic 
Pact, a Pacific Pact and a Middle Eastern Pact, all 
rather run on the same lines as NATO. These three 
then should be pyramided up, and there should be 
something at the top looking at the work of all of 
them. 

Of course, you might say, why not all join NATO? 
That might be a solution. But never forget that the 
North Atlantic’Alliance is more than a military al- 
liance for the defense of NATO territories. It is an 
organization of like-minded nations who have voiced 
the aspiration of working more and more closely to- 
gether in all fields—economic, social, cultural, as 
well as military. 

At any rate, it is a problem that has got to be faced. 
Meanwhile, we must always take first things first. 
We know perfectly wel! that if the heart of Europe 
goes all is lost. Therefore, we have concentrated on 
NATO in the first place, and I would say that was 
right. 

Q What is your feeling about the relative im- 
portance of the Far East and Europe in defending the 
free world? 

A If we recall the legions to Rome, if we pull out 
of the periphery, we would be making the greatest 
possible strategic mistake. We would be losing the 
“hot-cold war,” the “lukewarm war,” on the military 
front in our efforts to avoid a hot war on the European 
front. That is my personal judgment. 

Q The British are committed in Malaya, but the 
crucial problems at this time are the issues of the 
French in Indo-China and the Americans tied down 
in Korea, wouldn't you say? 

A I think it is only a question of degree. I think 
that all those three are vitally important. They are all 
part of the same problem. ~ 


Europe Still the Key Area 

Q In the U.S. there is talk of a larger effort in 
Asia and a smaller effort in Europe. What do you 
think about that? 

A I haven’t heard it discussed. In view of what has 
been said recently about the necessity of holding the 
bastion of freedom in Europe, I cannot believe that 
anyone would seriously contemplate starving Europe 
for security elsewhere. 
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Q You would say that if a larger effort were to be 
made in Asia, it would have to be made on top of the 
effort already planned in Europe? 

A I would certainly hope so. 

Q Now, in making decisions of this sort, you spoke 
earlier of the need for somebody to formulate global 
strategy and oversee all the defense plans of the free 
world—Atlantic, Pacific and Middle Eastern. Could 
this be a large body, like the NATO Council, or would 
it have to be a smaller group? 

A It isn’t unthinkable that you could do it much 
as in NATO, although it might be an almost impos- 
sible political problem to work out in time of peace. 
It is clear that no sovereign power in peace would 
assent to have its orders issued by three, four or five 
big nations. But having seen so many impossible 
things happen in the past five years, I can’t believe 
that anything is impossible for us to do, as long as 
we are united in the free world. 

We have seen 14 nations hand over their forces to 
a single international commander. It’s an act of tre- 
mendous sacrifice and trust to hand over your forces. 
It’s like a woman’s handing over’ her baby to be 
brought up by someone else. Our unity has made it 
possible to appoint a single commander; it may make 
other things possible that seem more difficult. 

I can’t emphasize the need for unity too much. I 
emphasize it because we know that the one thing the 
men of the Kremlin want is to drive a wedge between 
America and Europe. That is objective No. 1 of their 
cold-war propaganda. 


Achievements of NATO 


Q One final question. From what you've seen of 
NATO in the past eight months, how would you sum 
up what has been achieved, and where do you think 
NATO is going? 

A Well, I don’t think that I’m an optimist by na- 
ture. But my own faith on the question you’ve asked 
me is very definite. 

I believe that our fortunes are in our own hands. I 
believe that in the North Atlantic Treaty lies the best, 
if not the only, hope of peace. I believe that we are 
on the right road. And I believe that we’re gaining 
every day in purpose, in strength and in unity. 

I have no doubt that there may be hard times ahead, 
that continued exertions and sacrifices will have to 
be undertaken. But those exertions and sacrifices are 
a mere fraction of what would be demanded of us if 
we had to fight for survival. And I am wholly con- 
vinced that, given patience, given increasing power— 
gradually if you like, but steadily increasing power— 
given fortitude, given faith, given unselfishness and, 
above all, given unity, I have absolutely no doubt that 
we shall secure for our children and our children’s 
children the peace that has been denied to many of us 
twice in our lifetime. 
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with THEODOR BLANK 


West Germany’s Defense Planner 


WHEN GERMANY REARMS— 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Plans for a new German 
Army to help defend Europe are being upset by 
Germans themselves. A political fight inside Ger- 
many is raising doubts about the whole project. 
The Government, nevertheless, is getting set to 
rearm. A draft system is about ready. A revived 
arms industry is in the works. A German Army 
can develop fast, once the signal is given. 
What sort of Army will this be? Will it include 
former Nazis? Is a German General Staff on the 
way back? What guarantees are there that a re- 
armed Germany will not start another war? 





Here are the answers from Theodor Blank [ pro- 
nounced Tayodor Blahnk], a soft-spoken, middle- | 
aged German who is his Government’s No. | 
defense planner. Mr. Blank—himself a German 
veteran of World War II—is a labor leader who 
was ousted by the Nazis from his position as 
secretary of the Christian Workers Union after 
Hitler came to power. 

Mr. Blank was interviewed by Kurt Lachmann, 
Regional Editor of U.S. News & World Report. 
The interview on these pages is the first Mr. Blank 
has granted to an American publication. 








Q The goal has been to have 12 German divisions 
mobilized, equipped and ready as part of the Euro- 
pean Army by the end of 1954. Do you think, Mr. 
Blank, that Soviet Russia is going to wait that long? 

A The time of readiness of German units will de- 
pend, first, on the date of enactment of the Treaty [to 
establish a European Defense Community] and, sec- 
ond, on material conditions. The availability of arms 
will be of prime importance. 

As to the Soviet Union, I believe the men in the 
Kremlin know as well as we that the European Army 
is to be used for defense alone and that it will be too 
small for aggression. 

The building up of German military formations is 
to help in securing the defense of the West and of the 
German Federal Republic. At the same time, it is to 
help in redressing the power relationship between East 
and West. Once that is accomplished, a basis for ne- 
gotiations certainly will be found. Then it is going to 
become evident that the German contribution to de- 
fense will have made a true contribution to peace. 

Q What is your timetable for building up German 
military units? 

A I cannot give you any forecast as to the ratifica- 
tion of the Defense Pact. The strictly military time- 
table provides for the following: 

Three months after the Treaty is enacted, military 
cadres are to be set up. Thus, three months after X 
Day, the first volunteers will be brought in to estab- 
lish the frame. 

After another three months—or one-half year after 
X Day—men selected from among volunteering vet- 
erans are to be added to fill out that frame. Nine 
months after X Day will follow volunteers for longer 
service who have not been soldiers previously. 


ee 


One year after X Day, we can start with the draft- 
ing of men under obligatory service. It goes without 
saying, this program depends upon legislation enabling 
the recruiting of volunteers and the draft in accord. 
ance with German fundamental law. 

In addition, we will need a law to define the politicel 
and juridical rights of the future soldiers and rules of 
discipline. The problem of handling conscientious ob- 
jectors also will have to be settled by law. 

Q In selecting your cadres, how will you prevent the 
old-type militarists and revengeful Germans from 
Hooding your organization? You: know, many people 
in the U.S. fear a German Army would draw Amer.ca 
into a war— 

A After all, there will not be a German Army—only 





a European Army. The Army is to serve for defense, 
not for aggression. The refugees in Germany do not 
think of regaining their homelands by violence. Hay- 
ing suffered so much themselves, they know particu: 
larly well that only a peaceful solution can beneitt 
them. 

Q Are former Nazis to be admitted in the German 
setup? 

A Former Nazis will not be admitted. Certainly we 
will screen our officers most carefully. That applies 
especially to the 40 generals that Germany will have 
to get. 

In Western Germany now there are about 1,350 
former generals. So we have plenty of choice. More- 
over, the Commissariat—that is a civilian agency wit 
all member nations in West Europe represented on if 
—will have to approve the appointment of generals 
We as well as others can only present proposals. 

In our selection, we will consider not only the tech 
nical qualification of each candidate, but also his 
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Defense Force Only ... Nazis Barred ... No Threat to Russia 


..- Plants Have to Be Rebuilt ... Physical Fitness a Problem 


democratic reliability. Anyhow, the irreconstructibles 
already have disclosed themselves. We are requiring 
a pledge to the democratic idea of government. 

Furthermore, the European Defense Community is 
going to have European military academies, first for 
generals and staff officers and later for commanding 
officers and others. These academies will be under the 
direct supervision of the Commissariat. That in itself 
excludes a revival of a German General Staff. These 
European officer schools are one of the pet ideas of 
Chancellor Adenauer. 

Q Aside from generals, how many officers will you 
need? 

A-In all, about 22,000. Below the 40 generals, we 
will have to have 250 colonels, 900 lieutenant colonels, 
2,000 majors, 6,300 captains and 12,300 first and sec- 
ond lieutenants. 

Q What will be the principles guiding your draft? 

A We will need up to two classes of young men to 
fulfill our obligations under the European Defense 
Community. The yearly classes available at first num- 
ber about 30,000 each, but the rate of physical fitness 
is highly uncertain. We are inclined to estimate the 
ratio of physically unfit plus those to be exempted for 
various reasons at 40 per cent. 

Beginning with the class born in 1933, the size of 
the yearly classes will increase. 

Q What will be the length of service? 

A A minimum period of 18 months has been fixed. 
In our opinion, that is enough. Later on, negotiations 
will have to take place on that matter, since the length 
of service will have to be the same for the entire Euro- 
pean Army. 

Q What about the production of arms in Germany? 

A To us in Germany, the manufacture of arms pre- 
sents a difficult problem. As a consequence of the 
complete demilitarization of Germany after 1945, all 
our armament industries have been dismantled. There- 
fore, resumption of arms production cannot be done 
overnight. 

For light arms we will need a lead time of nine to 
12 months. I am thinking primarily of certain types 
of machine guns and automatic rifles. These weapons 
we would prepare for our armed forces not only be- 
cause of their rapid fire power but also because they 
have been designed with the view of saving material 
and getting fast production. 

Heavy-arms production, such as tanks and artil- 
lery, will take considerably longer—something like 
three to four years. Thus, in the beginning, these 
weapons will have to be supplied from abroad. In that 
respect, the U.S. will have to help us especially. 
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—Black Star 


THEODOR BLANK 


We cannot and will not recruit one soldier if we 
would have to hand him a broomstick instead of a 
good weapon. It is part of indispensable military 
equality that every soldier get the same chance of self- 
defense, and that chance depends decisively on his 
equipment and armament. For the same reason, we 
have opposed the idea of German “combat units” 
without heavy arms wherein our men would be sec- 
ond-rate soldiers. 

Q Is German industry eager for arms orders? 

A My first proposal was: no arms production what- 
soever in Germany. 

For easily understandable reasons, the French 
agreed with me right away. The British, however, 
presented a different view since in that case Germany 
would be devoting all her energies to civilian pro- 
duction. 

Later on, during the discussions about establishing 
a common budget for the European Defense Com- 
munity, a provision was adopted that 85 per cent of 
each national contribution will have to be spent with- 
in the currency area of the contributor. Consequently, 
Germany will have to produce arms again. 

To industry, that will mean a large change-over 
combined with great difficulties. To give you only one 
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. . - ‘Political union of Europe will become reality by 1954’ 


example, the needed highly skilled workers now are 
scattered all over the place. 

Furthermore, the special machine tools that are one 
of the essential elements in armament production 
have been demolished. They are no longer there. After 
all, you in America are familiar with the machine- 
tool bottleneck. Finally, large amounts of capital will 
be needed for investment in armament industries. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that German industry 
and the German people will realize the need of com- 
mon defense and will co-operate in the task. 

Q Isn't it likely that each nation in the program will 
try to put its emphasis on making uniforms so as to 
bolster its own textile industry? 

A According to the statute of the European De- 
fense Community, the technical and economic re- 
sources of the partners will have to contribute their 
fair share to the common production program. Hence, 
a fair distribution of orders among the various 
branches of industry will be required. 

To be sure, the armament orders also will increase 
general economic activity. At least we, here in Ger- 
many, expect from them a reduction in unemploy- 
ment, and even a scarcity of highly skilled workers. 

Q Do you think the enormous common budget of 
the European Defense Community will give a strong 
push to European integration? 

A Surely. That exactly is our aim. Imagine, the 
common budget is going to run up to about 10 billion 
dollars. That gives you the measure of what to expect 
for the progress of European integration. 

I myself hold to the opinion that the political union 
of Europe will become a definite reality by 1954. It 
augurs well that the assembly of the Coal and Steel 
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“We will not recruit one soldier if we have to hand him a broomstick” 





Community has been charged with the task of draw- 
ing up a European Constitution. 

Q How about the readiness of other countries— 
France, for instance? 

A As to European unity, there exist no difference 
of opinion between the German and the official French 
policies. 

The same goes for Italy, for it was De Gasperi, the 
Italian Prime Minister, who proposed to entrust the 
Coal and Steel Community and the European De- 
fense Community with the drafting of a European 
Constitution. 

There may be more reluctance on the part of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. That results 
from the particular constitutional setup of these small 
countries. 

Q Do you think the idea of European union has a 
strong pull for the German people? 

A That question I can answer with a straight yes. 

Especially to the youth, the European idea presents 
a new, attractive goal, after the old ideas have crum- 
bled under the ruins of catastrophe. Thus, it has be- 
come evident that German youth is ready to join a 
European Army but opposes, to a large extent, a na- 
tional Germany Army. 

In general, the feeling about a German defense con- 
tribution has undergone a remarkable change most 
recently. Whereas 18 months ago 60 per cent of the 
people still were opposed to a defense contribution, 
now far more than half have swung over in favor, 
according to the latest poll. The veterans who, at first, 
had been most skeptical about a European Army now 
are realizing progressively its political necessity as 
well as its technical feasibility. 
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Picture of a machine 


lifting morale... 


Jim’s morale is higher these days, since the fatiguing “stoop, 
bend and lift” has been eliminated from his job. The morale 
booster is an AMF Industrial Lowerator Dispenser, that auto- 
matically keeps materials at a convenient working level. Multi- 
ply Jim by thousands of workers in many industries throughout 
America, and you get an idea of the important role these mate- 
rial-positioning dispensers play in making work easier. 
Wherever the AMF Industrial Lowerator System is in use, 
you'll find better working conditions, improved plant house- 
keeping, and valuable floor space saved. Increased efficiency 
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DISPENSER 


The calibrated spring action automatically raises or lowers 
platform as material is removed from or placed on it. 
Whether the unit is full, half-full or nearly empty, the top 
layer of material is always at convenient working level. 
AMF Industrial Lowerator Dispensers are specifically 
designed to meet individual requirements. 








and reduced employee turnover naturally follow. 

Thousands of AMF machines and products are used in 
industry, in the home and on the farm. These range from tire 
rims for trucks and tractors to baking ovens that measure one 
hundred thirty feet in length. AMF’s vast reserve of creative en- 
gineering experience goes into the design of all AMF products 
—helping each to do its job better... automatically. For infor- 
mation on any AMF product listed below write: AMERICAN 
MacHINE & Founpry Company, Executive Offices, 511 Firrtu 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Automatic Pinspotters, Bowling Equipment and Supplies » Lowerator® Dispensers « Wahistrom® fully-automatic Chucks « Float-Lock safety Vises ¢ Roadmaster® Bicycles 
Junior® Vehicles * De Walt® power Saws * Monarch® woodworking Machines « Cleve-Weld® tire Rims ¢ Slip Stitching and Ornamental Stitching Machines « Cellulose 
Banding Machines e Leland® electric Motors, Generators, Inverters « Sterling Relays « Everlock® Washers « Amaloy® lead-tin Alloys « Tobacco Processing Equipment, 


Cigarette and Cigar Machinery * AMF® Continuous Mixers and Glen® batch Mixers» Union Make-up Equipment and AMF® Bakery Machinery, Coolers & Ovens 
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British Communists Get the ‘Word’ 


Kremlin: Join Unions, Split Labor Party 


Communists, taking new cues 
from Moscow, are out to win 
more power in Britain. To them, 
it seems a good time to strike. 

Here is the line: Play on the 
Bevan-Attlee split. Bore into 
unions in arms plants. Divide, 
confuse, disrupt. 

It's a technique designed to 
thrive in a country where nobody 
worries much about Communists. 


LONDON 


Communists in Britain are sharpen- 
ing the “party line” to push for more 
strength among workers and to in- 
crease their power within this nation. 

Legally, they can do as they please in 
Britain. Communists and fellow travelers 
can work openly as well as secretly. No 
laws hamper them. No politicians are 
very concerned about British Commu- 
nists. No committees of Parliament in- 
vestigate Communists. 

From now on, Communist leaders are 
to give top priorities to infiltration of 
unions in basic industries and arms plants, 
and to spreading confusion within the 
Labor Party. In practice, these aims are 
interlocking. 

If the program is successful, Commu- 
nists will have footholds in key places in 
event of war with Russia. At a minimum, 
the field for Communisf propaganda will 
be widened. 

The new line. Chunks of the stronger 
“line” were exposed recently by Harry 
Pollitt, an ex-boilermaker who is general 
secretary of the British Communist Party. 

Pollitt’s main point was an order to 
“develop the broadest kind of united- 
front activity” with labor unions, with 
local Labor Party groups, and with the 
left-wing supporters of Aneurin Bevan. 

Rivalry within the Labor Party be- 
tween the regular leadership of Clement 
Attlee and the backers of Bevan, in Pol- 
litt’s view, can be turned into “a united 
mass fight on all sections of the indus- 
trial and political front.” 

New orders, laid down to the party’s 
executive committee by Pollitt, stemmed 
from the 19th Congress of the Gommu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, held in 
Mescow in October. There, Stalin’s un- 
deasstudy, G. M. Malenkov, clearly re- 
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vealed that Communists in the West 
should try again the. strategy of penetra- 
tion that succeeded in the 1930s. 

Attacks under the new battle plan 
already are evident. 

Pollitt, speaking in typical Moscow 
“double talk,” complained to the party 
that “mass movement in industry is very 
uneven.” His henchmen promptly needled 
unions dealing with warplane and jet- 
engine plants. 

“Communists and Labor Party mem- 
bers are working in close harmony in the 
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COMMUNIST HARRY POLLITT 


... sounded the call 


factories, in strikes and lockouts, in meet- 
ings for wage increases, against higher 
rents, for peace in Malaya and Korea, 
and an end of American domination,” 
Pollitt said in a summary of the first re- 
sults of the new penetration plan. 

At the same time, Pollitt printed a 
boast that “new understandings with 
Labor Party supporters have been 
reached.” 

Actually, this boast meant that Com- 
munists are making hay in the Attlee- 
Bevan contest. Communists are directed 
to harass Attlee. They may be con- 
temptuous of Bevan, who declares he is 
anti-Communist, but, in Pollitt’s signifi- 
cant orders, the Communist task is to 





back “every section of the left in the 
Labor Party who desire changes in pol 
icy and leadership, however moderate 
they may be.” 

A policy of concentration in worming 
into union administration and Labor 
Party affairs in “united front” fashion js 
understandable both in the light of Ma. 
lenkov’s revelations and in the light of 
Communist experience in Britain. 

British Communists, unlike those on 
the Continent, failed to gain as an open 
parliamentary party or in formal alli 
ance with unions. Some unions have 
banned Communists from office. The 
Labor Party barred the Communist 
Party from affiliation. Blatant fellow 
travelers were kicked out. Communists 
have been defeated wholesale in elec. 
tions to Parliament and to local govem. 
ing bodies. 

Emphatically, as The Times of Lon- 
don points out in an editorial, “Commv- 
nists have no hope of converting Labor 
Party supporters to Communism. Their 
aim is rather to confuse the rank and file 
and win their support for seemingly in- 
nocent policies.” 

Infiltration. This tactic of infiltrat- 
ing ideas is plausible in Britain because 
alarm and anxiety among the public over 
Communist dangers have thus far not 
reached the levels that prevail in the 
United States. 

As matters now are working out, Com- 
munist organization efforts appear t 
center in basic industries around Lop 
don, where Communists already are 
strongest. One’ anti-Communist exper 
estimates the party’s current objective i 
to set up 500 secret cells in important 
London-area factories where 250,000 
workers can be influenced. 

More openly, Communists are apply: 
ing pressure inside the Amalgamated 
Engineering (Machinists) Union, which 
has 725,000 members employed almost 
exclusively on armament production. 

Communist penetration of the AEU 
already is deep, and the AEU executive 
committee is almost evenly divided be- 
tween Communists and non-Commvu- 
nists. Recently the union sought in vai 
to generate big strikes for wage increases. 

A new move is the reappearance of a 
widely known and feared Communist, 
Wal Hannington, as an AEU organizer 
in the North London area—a district 
where big airplane plants are located. 
Hannington, once a national AEU_ off: 

(Continued on page 32) 
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IS THERE 
OIL IN ARIZONA? 


U.S. Oilmen Risking Millions 
To Find Answer 


Oil may have been discovered in Arizona by 
the time you read these words—or it may never be 
discovered there at all. But right now many oil 
companies, large and small, are investing millions 
in this state in hope of finding more oil to meet the 
nation’s ever-growing needs. 

Research tells oilmen that certain areas of the 
state are favorable to the finding of oil. But even 
using the latest scientific knowledge and equip- 
ment, the only sure way to find oil is to drill for it. 

So far, the Arizona oil search has turned up noth- 
ing but a string of costly dry holes. Yet oilmen 
know that the search for oil always faces long odds. 
In promising areas where oil has never been found 
before, only 1 well out of 9 ever turns out to be a 
producer. 

In spite of these odds, America’s thousands of 
privately-managed oil companies last year found 
twice as much oil as the nation used up. 

The risks in the oil business are high. But oilmen 
are willing to accept risks as long as they have a 
chance to stay in business and earn a profit while 
serving you. 


For a free, interesting booklet, “Is There Oil 
Under Your Land?;’ write to: Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee, American Petroleum Institute, 


Box 38, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


AMERICA'S 28th OIL-PRODUCING STATE? Maybe, maybe 
not. The only sure way to find out is by drilling. Derricks on this 
map represent the 40 wells oilmen have already drilled in Arizona, 
All of them turned out to be dry holes. Yet more wells are being 
drilled right now in the shaded areas, where chances of finding 
oil are believed best. : 








ANOTHER ARIZONA DRY HOLE? Even the geologist and the drilling contractor don’t 
know the answer yet as they examine core sample taken from well in background. Rig is 
coming down to move in heavier equipment. Whether this well comes in or noi, oilmen 
will not quit their Arizona oil search. This search wherever there is the slightest chance 
of finding oil is the reason U.S. oilmen find more oil each year than the nation uses up. 





- 


SCENE IN PHOENIX, ARIZ., LAND OFFICE shows how oilmen rushed to beat deadline 
for filing lease claims under new state law, Competition for drilling leases is keen though 
no oil has been found. With many oil firms bidding for drilling rights, landowners benefit 
by rental payments—collect royalty on every barrel if oil is found. 
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THE ROSTER OF UNION MEMBERS 
Communists plan to swell the ranks 


cial, has been pulled out of semiretire- 
ment for an obviously major assignment. 

In coal, Commnnists found strong op- 
position inside the National Union of 
Mineworkers, but they are powerful 
enough themselves to have considerable 
say in the union. Abe Moffat, Scottish 
mine leader, openly declares the miners 
will “not cut coal in any war against 
their socialist brothers of the Soviet 
Union.” Currently, there is a Communist 
chance to make use of wage discontent 
among miners. 

These are only sample situations. Com- 
munist strength is evident, too, among 
unions dealing with electrical and trans- 
port workers, railwaymen, dockhands 
and shipbuilders. Strategy in each union 
often follows a single pattern—to create 
factionalism through “stooges,” then use 
the schism for leverage to promote snap 
elections, phony petitions and wildcat 
strikes. Communists also try to make 
themselves palatable by volunteering for 
drudgery jobs. 

Burrowing into the Labor Party is a 
devious operation which interlocks with 
infiltration of unions. The reason is that 
unions represent the strongest segment 
of the Labor Party and are the key to 
attempts to control the party. 

Until now, Communists appear to have 
concentrated mostly upon local Labor 
Party organizations, which are separate 
from the unions and which have dispro- 
portionately large representation at the 
annual Labor Party conventions. One 
right-wing leader estimated that one 
sixth of these district delegates at last 
October's convention were either Com- 
munists or Communist-inspired. 

Lines to be followed internally are 
stated pointedly by Pollitt: 
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Main drive is to be made through the 
trade unions. 

Unionizing of unorganized workers is 
to be pushed persistently to recruit “a 
great reserve army whose attitude in 
times of grave crisis, when the most 
serious decisions have to be made, can 
have a decisive effect.” 

More propaganda and activity are to 
be aimed through local Labor parties. 

Tools. Labor Party members are to be 
tools for organizing systematic use of 
labor-union locals, through reports and 
resolutions to union branches, through 
closer affiliation, and through pressure 
on Labor members of Parliament. 

Communist-line resolutions, slipped 


— 


before Labor Party conventions, have %0 
far been the main line of Communist 
propaganda. These resolutions are de 
bated and widely publicized, although 
ultimately defeated on the floor. 

Communists, or their “stooges,” g 
conventions also cheer Bevanites’ heck. 
ling of the United States, support fo, 
Communist China, and demands fo 
trade with the Soviet bloc. But, whep 
Bevanites demand guarantees for Yugo. 
slav independence, or criticize Russia's 
policies, the Communist-liners are silent 

One of Bevan’s acquaintances asked 
him recently whether he was _ worried 
lest the public remember how some of 
his arguments coincide with the Com 
munist line and forget his serious dif 
ferences with Communism. 

Bevan repeated his 1950 remark th 
he detests Communists.” He went on 
say that Communists have tended to dé 
feat themselves, because, however pla 
ble their line may seem, they are nevg 
able to synchronize their pretensions 
the contradictory realities in Russia. 
an illustration, he asked how any Co 
munist in Israel could swallow the ant 
Semitic Prague trials. 

Many leftists and workers in Britai 
have similar suspicions of Communism 
Practical results of the sharpened “liné 
in Britain may not give Pollitt much 
boast about in reports to Moscow. Ye 
the underhand approach, exploiting 
fears, poverty and quarrels, is especialh 
dangerous in a nation where living stané 
ards are thinly supported and wie 
there is substantial fatigue lingering fro 
World War II. 

And, right now, Communists are cot 
centrating and pin-pointing their target 
more intensely than ever. 


—British Information Services 


SHOP STEWARDS TALK IT OVER 
They may have to cope with secret cells 
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New Orleans . . . terminal of the world’s greatest inland waterway 
system and gateway to the rich Americas. . . distribution center 
of the South’s booming new expansion. 


Fairbanks-Morse products and services spark the continuous 
industrial growth and prosperity of this historic southern city. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


a) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES « ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS « SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT « RAIL CARS » FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 
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PORCELAIN AND CHINAWARE 


REFRACTORIES AND ABRASIVES SOAP AND COSMETICS 


What do you make? Aim to make it better? Then investigate ALCOA 
Aluminas. 

These versatile ALCoa aluminum oxides are used widely throughout 
industry to improve many products. They speed up processes, 
promote chemical reactions, cut production costs. They make 
products stronger, more resistant to shock and heat. Moreover, 
because ALcoa Aluminas are produced in vast quantities primarily 
for the aluminum industry, they are available to you at reasonable cost. 

Your research department may be able to suggest profitable 


applications in your business for the physical, chemical, thermal or 
electrical properties of ALcoa Aluminas. We'll gladly send samples. 
Write to ALuminum Company or America, CHemicaLs Division, 
601-m Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





Alcoa Aluminas can help you 
make a hit! 
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GLASS AND GLAZE 


PAPER AND INK 


TEXTILES 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS 





oMeoa Chemicals 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS © TABULAR ALUMINAS «+ LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE +» GALLIUM 
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THE MESS IN U.S. AID ABROAD 


Stassen Inherits Jumble of Agencies, Functions 


Unscrambling foreign aid is a 
headache coming up. Americans 
abroad are so numerous they're 
in each other's way. 

They hand out billions, ad- 
vise armies, farmers, everybody. 
Straightening the whole thing out 
will take some doing. 


Harold Stassen soon is to inherit 
what’s being described as a multi- 
billion-dollar mess. What he gets aft- 
er January 20 is a chance to run this 
country’s tangled program of foreign 
aid. 

In its present state, this program is 
coming in for serious criticism. Nations 
to be aided complain that they are over- 
run by American administrators. In Paris 
and the Middle East there are five 
American ambassadors dealing with aid 
alone, each with his own hierarchy. 
Businessmen called in to help administer 
the program are up in arms, charging 
waste, duplication and maladministra- 
tion. Economists and professors are up 
in arms over the businessmen. Military 
officials are highly critical of civilian ad- 
ministrators and vice versa. 

What’s involved is a somewhat jum- 
bled plan of aid. There are remnants of 
the old Marshall Plan that poured out 
12 billion dollars of aid in 3% years. 
There is a new form of “defense sup- 





port” assistance to foreign economies 
There are pieces of what once was called 
Point Four. Mixed in it all is a program 
of strictly military aid for which 16 bil- 
lion dollars has been voted by Congress. 
Less than 4 billion dollars of this mili- 
tary aid has been delivered to date. 

In question, as a new Administration 
prepares to take office, is the whole pres- 
ent system of aid for nations abroad. 

Americans are everywhere ift the non- 
Communist world, giving advice or ad- 
ministering programs designed to help 
other countries. Employed by the U.S. 
Government abroad are 184,000 Ameri- 
can civilians. That is almost exactly as 
many American civilians living abroad on 
Government salaries as were in the entire 
U.S. Army at home and abroad only 14 
years ago. 

In Paris, the complaint is that Ameri- 
cans everywhere are under foot. There 
are three U.S. ambassadors there, in ad- 
dition to the U.S. ambassador to France: 
There are more than 1,500 other U.S. 
citizens on this Government’s pay roll 
there, in addition to 400 Americans who 
deal with NATO and SHAPE. These 
Americans compete for better living 
quarters, for office space. Their Ameri- 
can cars are seen everywhere. 

Elsewhere in Europe are hundreds 
of thousands of U.S. civilians and mili- 
tary personnel, close to half a million of 
them in France, Germany and Britain 
alone. 

In addition, more than 213,000 foreign 
civilians are employed’ by American 


The Civilian Army Overseas — 
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agencies abroad and listed on the Ameri- 
can pay roll. 

Complaints about the nation’s far-flung 
aid setup from businessmen and others, 
however, deal with more than the num- 
ber of people involved. Lines of author- 
ity are far from clear. Duplication and 
triplication are almost inevitable. Aims of 
one type of aid often are in contradiction 
to aims of other types of aid going to the 
same place. Nowhere is there clear-cut 
responsibility. ; 

That, at least, is the charge being 
made by businessmen now in the or- 
ganization. These recommendations are 
being given to Mr. Stassen. These plans 
range from streamlining the entire aid 
setup to bringing in hard-boiled realists 
to administer the three-part aid pro- 
gram. You get an idea of what the busi- 
nessmen’s complaints are all about by 

taking a closer loédk at the present aid 
program itself. 

What’s happening now is that three 
distinct types of foreign aid are being 
handed out by three separate organiza- 
tions, to the tune of several billions a 
year, with no real central organization. 
For example: 

At the top, where Mr. Stassen: will 
take over from Averell Harriman, the 
Director of Mutual Security now has 
theoretical control over all U.S. aid 
abroad. But Stassen will find that he has 
no real authority over the Defense De- 
partment, which runs the military-aid 
program. He can't. boss the State De- 
partment either, in its administration of 
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Point Four programs under the Techni- 
cal Co-operation Administration. His 
only complete responsibility is the 
Mutual Security Administration, which, 
has nothing to do with allied armed 
forces, themselves, but handles economic 
aid to Western Europe and the Far East. 

On the military side, which Stassen 
will supervise without really directing 
it, the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram is expanding rapidly. Shipments 
are running now at twice the rate of last 
year. Three fourths of them are going to 
Europe. To give you some idea of the 
scope of authorized shipments, military 
aid so far has included 15,000 tanks and 
combat vehicles, 86,000 trucks and jeeps, 
1.4 million rifles and machine guns, 19,- 
000 artillery pieces, 2,400 aircraft, 428 
naval vessels, 486 million rounds of small- 
arms ammunition and 10 million rounds 
of artillery ammunition. And only a 





quarter of the authorized shipments have 
been made at this stage. 

In practice, military aid is cleared like 
this: Say the Italians want 100 American 
tanks. Their request will go first to the 
U.S. major general in Italy who is in 
charge of MDAP there. He probably will 
cut the request down. Then he sends it 
to the joint screening center for Europe, 
located in Frankfurt, Germany. A copy 
of the request is sent to Ambassador Wil- 
liam H. Draper’s office in Paris. Draper 
deals with all aid to Europe, and reports 
to the President, not to Mr. Harriman. 
The request also will be looked over by 
officials of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and sent to the Defense De- 
partment in Washington. From there, it 
will be sent to Harriman’s office for the 
first time, and, when approved there, will 
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U.S. AID IS MILITARY 
... and it’s confusing when the various aid programs overlap 


start on its way down through channels 
again. Several months later, some of the 
funds approved by Congress will be used 
to buy U.S. tanks—new or second- 
hand—and the tanks will be shipped to 
Italy. 

On the economic side, foreign aid is 
being handed out at a declining rate by 
the Mutual Security Agency. That 
agency, if the present setup is continued, 
will be under Mr. Stassen but direct ad- 
ministration will be by a deputy. It is the 


descendant of the old Marshall Plan 
organization, and took over from the 
Economic Co-operation Administration 


about a year ago. Its aid is largely in the 
form of materials and equipment for in- 
dustry in Europe and the Far East. MSA 
does not opérate anyplace else. 

This economic aid, like military aid, 
starts with a request by the country in- 
volved. A request from France, for ex- 


» s 


ample, is presented to the MSA official 
in that country, then forwarded to Am- 
bassador Draper’s headquarters in Paris. 
If cleared there, it comes to MSA head- 
quarters in Washington, soon to be 
headed by Mr. Stassen, for final approval. 
Then the machine tools or steel-mill ma- 
terials are forwarded from the U. S., their 
use supervised by MSA officials in the 
receiving countries. 

Along with this tangible aid, however, 
there is a “productivity” program run by 
MSA, which teaches key men in indus- 
try and others how to do a better job. 
This is a form of Point Four aid that is 
not being run by State Department. 

On the technical side, other Point 
Four aid is being run by a Technical 
Co-operation Administration, directly 
under State Department and only re- 
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motely under Mr. Harriman’s superyi. 
sion, That’s the program under severes 
criticism at this time. 

Involved here is a vastly complicated 
program, in which nearly every Gover. 
ment Department has a hand. This pro. 
gram gives aid to dozens of countries jy 
the Middle East, Africa, Asia and Latip 
America. It competes, in many areas. 
with U.N. technical agencies and private 
groups like the Rockefeller and Ford 
Foundations, although some effort now js 
being made to divvy up the types of aid 
given. 

The basic idea here is to give U.S. ad. 
vice, coupled sometimes with basic ma. 
terials such as fertilizer and steel, to 
underdeveloped areas that can _ help 
themselves with a little guidance fray 
experts. 

The charge, however, is that TCA 
projects often are impractical, over 
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. AND IT'S ECONOMIC 


ambitious, dreamed up by economists 
and professors with little experience in 
practical planning. The program, more- 
over, is not to be under Mr. Stassen’s 
control, only indirectly under his super- 
vision, as a State Department aid project. 

That, in brief, is the situation that Mr. 
Stassen will inherit next month. It is 
a multibillion-dollar complex of aid pro- 
grams without a clear line of real author- 
ity to bring them together and administer 
them as a unit. It involves hundreds of 
thousands of people now living overseas 
on Government salaries, many of them 
working at cross-purposes. Complaints, 
justified or not, are loud and growing. 
What Stassen does about them may have 
a basic effect on this country’s relations 
with its allies abroad in the crucial years 
ahead. 
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BRASS BILLETS give the skid rails in a heat treating furnace about the severest abuse you can imagine. 
These 8”-diameter billets, traveiing through an extrusion mill furnace, used to chew up the toughest chrome steel 
rails in 2 to 5 weeks. Replacement rails of CARBOFRAX silicon carbide refractory last 156 weeks. Here’s one more 
case where CARBORUNDUM's engineering research successfully exploits still another of the outstanding properties 
of “man-made minerals’ — that of superior resistance to abrasion. Produced by the Refractories Division 


Where's the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUMNM’s ““man-made minerals °°’? 








WIDE RANGE OF SIZES and uses for Grinding Wheels by SETTING A HANDSOME TABLE. Fine dinner china and lovely stem- 
CARBORUNDUM illuminates the statement: Only CARBORUNDUM ware come from melting tanks lined with MONOFRAX fused cast refractories, 
offers ALL abrasive products to give you the proper ONE. and from kilns heated with GLOBAR silicon carbide electric heating ele- 
Shown here is the tiniest point of abrasive grain mounted ina ments. The goblet decorations are engraved with an ALOXITE aluminum 
dentist's drill for burring delicate precision parts, alongside a oxide glass grinding wheel. The sterling silver is surfaced, polished and 
54-inch-diameter mill stone used for grinding a wide variety of | sharpened with ALOXITE brand coated abrasives, polishing grain and cutlery 
such products as mustard, cornstarch, paint and ink, chocolate, grinding wheels. So much does the modern hostess owe to “man-made 
and talcum powder. Products of the Bonded Products and Grain Divisi minerals” by CARBORUNDUM—truly the materials of unlimited versatility. 


Write to CARBORUNDUM for help 


TRADE MARK 


on your problems that “man-made minerals °*? may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, 1219 Gray Street, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y: 
Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs and Sticks...Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts... Abrasive Grain and Pow- 
ders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel and iron... Super 
Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes, Cements and Ceramic Fibers... Porous Filter Media and Diffusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks: 
RBORUNDUM + ALOXITE + MX + RED-I-CUT + TEXALOX * GLOBAR + FERROCARBO + CARBOFRAX + ALFRAX + MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX + FIBERFRAX 
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‘52 ELECTIONS COST: NOBODY KNOWS 


The Best Guess: 80 to 100 Million Dollars 


Eisenhower-Stevenson race was 
the costliest in history—but the 
next one probably will cost even 
more. 

Modern campaigning—TV, ra- 
dio, travel—takes real money. 
Also, costs have skyrocketed for 
old-style campaigning, still in 
use. 

Congress, checking into 1952 
campaign, is not likely to find a 
way to cut spending. The trend 
is up, not down. 


Here are a few of the facts about 
the 1952 political contests brought to 
light by the first congressional com- 
mittees to look into the campaign: 

Total spending on the 1952 elections, 
national and State, amounted to between 
80 and 100 million dollars. That is the 
estimate of Clarence Brown, a Republi- 
can Representative from Ohio with wide 
experience in handling campaigns. 

Just to nominate Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, one leader revealed that he spent 
1.2 million dollars. His was only one of 
the committees working toward that end 
in the period before the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. How much was spent 

















Dowling from the New York Herald Tribune 


‘OUTGREW THEIR STABLE’ 


in the effort to nominate Senator Robert 
A. Taft, of Ohio, and other candidates is 
not revealed. 

One committee backing Adlai Steven- 
son for the election spent $749,000 and 
set up subcommittees in 34 States. 
There were several such committees 
operating on a national scale. And no 
one knows how much money was raised 
and spent by State and local groups. 

One committee backing Eisenhower 
collected 1.6 million dollars and spent 
1.4 million. It turned out campaign ma- 
terial for 16,000 Eisenhower clubs, each 
of which collected money and ran its 
own affairs. There is no way of knowing 
how much these 16,000 clubs spent. And 
this was only one of several national 
groups working for Eisenhower. 

A labor group spent $242,000 from its 
political fund. It was backing Stevenson. 
The same group spent other money that 
was charged to “education,” some of 
which, Republicans say, served a_politi- 
cal purpose. 

Democrats spent upward of 1.5 mil- 
lion dollars for radio and_ television. 
This covered only the spending of three 
committees, and it went mostly for net- 
work programs. They kept their presi- 
dential candidate on TV more than did 
the Republicans. But Republicans spent 
almost as much. 

An over-all total of 3 million dollars 
is estimated to have gone for television 





REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGNERS 
There were 16,000 Eisenhower clubs 


Staff Photo—USN& WR 


DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGNERS 


Dollars poured in from millions of contributors, thousands of committees 


and radio from both parties, with per. 
haps an equal amount spent by local 
groups in States and counties. 

The hour-and-a-half television and 
radio splurge of the Republicans on elec. 
tion eve cost them $267,000. 

One Madison Square Garden show 
cost Democrats $150,000. 

The usual charge to the political 
parties for television time ranged from 
$33,000 to $55,000 for half an hour. 
depending on how many stations were 
on the network. It cost more when the) 
yanked the time out from under a cow. 
mercial program that already had _ been 
rehearsed. But they got a ready-made 
audience. 

Politicians did not always win friend 
over television. So many viewers were 
turning off their sets toward the end of 
the campaign that commercial advertisers 
were worried. They did not know when 
the sets would be turned on again. 

Television costs are to go up in the 
future, not down. By. 1956, it may cost 
politicians four times as much for tele 
vision time as in 1952. There were 116 
TV stations during this campaign. Fow 
years from now there will be 516. 

Modern types of campaigning, over 
television and radio, do not cut down 
the costs for old-fashioned methods 
There were more letters, more telephone 
calls, and precinct workers got out and 

(Continued on page 40) 
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‘BEASTS OF BURDEN’ 
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Natural aptitude, years of study and a talent 
for simplifying the difficult are all essential 
in the jobs of metallurgy and engineering at 
Crucible. That’s because Crucible’s specialty 
steel activities are different from what we 
ordinarily associate with Steel. For Crucible’s 
most usual order often times calls for a most 
unusual application of steel. 

For example, analyze the myriad parts 
that make great organ music possible . . . 
and you'll find Crucible special steels used in 
pumps, tubing, springs, valves, magnets, 


CRUCIBLE 








SANDERSON -HALCOMB WORKS, 





52 years of Fine steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OF 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. 


SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. * 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN 
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take talent, too 











lamps and studs. The list of Crucible special 


steel applications is long — from atomic 
energy plants to precision, surgical instru- 
ments; from television sets to cafeteria 
trays; from juice evaporators to jet engine 
assemblies. 

The range of Crucible’s special purpose 
steels is constantly increasing to meet in- 
dustry’s ever-growing demands. Gain from 
Crucible’s more than half century of spe- 
cialty steel leadership . . 
at your call. 


. this experience is 


first name in special purpose steels 


OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 
SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 








No clip-ups on trips when you- 


take it eagy! 





When weather clouds highway or 
skyway travel, you go when you travel 
Pullman. You go—and you get there 


without a worry in the world... 
direct to the place you have to be, 
at the time you have to be there. 





You rest as soundly on a Pullman as 
you do at home. And why not? The 
bed is every bit as comfortable, the 


pillow as soft and yielding. And to 
top it off, you feel good inside— 
inside that safe Pullman car. 





You finish your Pullman trip on time 
without a slip-up. And you carry this 
comforting thought with you. Your 


return trip will be just as safe, com- 
fortable, worry-free as the one you’ve 
just completed. 


There’s no slip-up with your family either when you Go 
Pullman. Because they know when the weather is at its 
worst, Pullman is, as always, the best way fo go. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pu LLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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rang even more doorbells than in the 
past. 

Republicans were more successful at 
raising money than were the Democrats, 
Stephen A. Mitchell, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee,  testi- 
fied that studies indicated the Republi- 
cans spent three times as much as the 
Democrats spent. An investigator for a 
Democratic congressional committee cal- 
culates Republicans spent twice as much 
as Democrats. 

The Democratic national organiza- 
tion came out of the campaign owing 
$500,000. Republicans had money left 
over. 

How much was spent will never be 
known. There were thousands of cam- 
paign committees, most of which do not 
report to the Federal Government. 





~Harris & Ewing 


DEMOCRAT MITCHELL 
. . not enough money? 


This multiplicity of committees made 
the present - federal corrupt-practices 
law meaningless, according to testimony 
before Congress. Thousands of these 
committees are subject only to State 
laws. And these laws vary from State to 
State. 

No one knows how many local com- 
mittees were set up. One estimate says 
there were as many as 75,000, each of 
them permitted to raise and spend money 
up to the limit allowed by their own 
States. If each of these spent only $1,000, 
the over-all cost of the election would 
reach 75 million dollars. 

Senatorial candidates are held by law 
to a maximum of $25,000 of campaign 
spending. But in most cases, evidence 
indicates, friends of the candidates set up 
separate committees and spent many 
times this amount for them. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Calming a line squall takes more than tact — it takes 
a system. New York’s Seamen’s Bank for Savings 
found that system in McBee Keysort. 


Formerly a clerk had to fill in amount, number 
and payee’s name on each teller’s check or money 
order, then again on a tally. It took 5 minutes. 


Today, with McBee Keysort checks and money 
orders, it takes less than a minute for Seamen’s 
special check writing machine to print date, amount 
and signature on the Keysort form. The teller need 
merely fill in the payee’s name (carbon-copied on 
customer’s receipt and unit register) and detach the 
unit register for filing. 


When checks and money orders return to the 
































~ What happens when bank customers mutiny ? 

















bank they no longer have to be handsorted for 
reconciliation. The bank sorts them en masse (easy 
with Keysort), compares each with the unit register, 
then deletes the unit register. Reconciliation takes 
one-tenth the time it used to. 

Basis of the Keysort system is a marginally 
punched card. When notched, the precoded holes 
along the edges of these cards yield a wealth of data 
. . . easy to classify, summarize, file, find and use. 

With present personnel, without costly installa- 
tions, Keysort cards and machines provide manage- 
ment controls at less cost than any other system. 

Ask your McBee man for a frank estimate of 
McBee’s advantages to your business. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manofacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 














Shortages caused by employee dishonesty 
at an alarming rate! 





continue to rise—in both size and number 
Should one be discovered in your business in 1953, you will want 
reimbursement—fast! 


Make sure that your 1953 budget includes 
the modest amount needed to bond your em- 
ployees. Make sure, too, that the amount of 
your bond corresponds to the size of your 
operations. Your American Surety Agent 
can give you real help in fitting a bond to the 
needs of your business. Call him now!* 


* If you don’t know his name, just write our Agency 





& Production Department. We'll jurnish it promptly. 


For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


mowmeecsenanee, COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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House candidates, bound by law to 
spend no more than $5,000 for cam. 
paigns, often had friends operating sepa- 
rate committees. This multiplied the 
spending in the big, hard-fought dis. 
tricts. 

In many of the 48 States, Governors 
and State and county officers were 
elected, too. Here, again, numerous com- 
mittees were created to spend money. 

So far as the outcome is concerned, 
politicians testified, there is no way of 
separating local from national spending, 
Work done by local committees helps 
national candidates. Work done by na- 
tional committees helps local candidates, 
But local spending is under State laws, 
national spending under federal laws. 

Several million persons gave money 
to finance the campaign. There were 








—Black Star 


REPUBLICAN BROWN 
... expert on campaign costs 


more contributors than to any other 
campaign in history. * 

More than a million persons gave 
money to the regular Republican organ- 
ization through county, State and na- 
tional committees. There were 100,000 
donors in Massachusetts, 40,000 in Iowa. 

The Richard Nixon broadcast on his 
personal finances brought in 25,000 con- 
tributions. 

Contributions from 126,000 persons 
came to the regular Democratic organi- 
zation. But here, as in the Republican 
Party, both the financial and the work- 
ing operations for the candidate were 
divided among several committees. 

Small contributions dominated the 
fund raising. Ninety-five per cent of 
those giving to the Democratic National 
Committee came in with less than $500 
each. But 65 per cent of the money 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Ever see them lay a gas or 

oil pipeline like this? We mean 

the ‘‘big inchers” you could crawl 
through. They’re so vital that 

industry is laying millions of 

dollars worth of new ones every year. 
Unprotected, these underground 

steel arteries would soon rust away. But 
industry has developed a life-saving sheath 
for them and often, the main protective 
material is Pitt Chem Tar Base Pipeline Enamel— 
an impervious product of coal. 





As a basic and integrated producer of coal chemicals 

and related products, we closely control quality from 
coal to finished coatings. That’s why Pitt Chem Enamels 
perform better in application and service. 


Whether you’re considering protective coatings, 
or the products of any of our other integrated divisions, 
you'll find that it pays to buy from a basic producer. 








* Standard Grade Tar Base Enamel 
* Modified Grade Tar Base Enamel 
* Plasticized Grade Tor Base Enamel 
* Cold Applied Tar Base Coatings 

* Synthetic Base Coatings 


W&D 3960 





COAL CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS « PROTECTIVE COATINGS ¢ PLASTICIZERS * ACTIVATED CARBON * COKE ¢ CEMENT ¢ PIG IRON 
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Leaders 
in Oil Drilling and 
Pumping Equipment 
Build in 
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Today’s world production of crude oil runs 
12,541,000 ell daily. Producers of oil have 
completed 200,000 wells in five years. 

Wherever these wells are located, you'll find 
Hyatt Roller Bearings built into such equip- 
ment as drawworks, rotaries, engines, blocks, 
pumps and pumping units. 

Because of constant round-the-clock oper- 
ation, equipment must be able to do the job 
without See. Leading manufacturers of drill- 
ing and pumping equipment show a decided 
preference for Hyatt Roller Bearings . . . their 
wear-free and care-free ability reduces friction 
and cuts costs of operation and maintenance. 
In all other industrial, agricultural and trans- 
portation equipment, builders also depend on 
Hyatts to do the job better. 


Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General 
Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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came from the 5 per cent who gave more 
than this amount. 

Of 20,000 persons giving to one Ei- 
senhower committee, only 12 gave more 
than $3,000. 

The legal limit of $5,000 was reached 
rarely by givers. A big reason for this 
was the fact that a gift tax must be paid 
on all contributions of more than $3,000, 
Most gifts were held below the $3,000 
figure. 

In some cases, members of wealthy 
families came up with good-sized gifts, 
But witnesses said there was less of this 
than in the past. 

For the future, the studies indicate 
several lines of thought. The range of 
these, in the main, runs this way: 

Only one agency would be authorized 
by a candidate or a party to handle 
funds. That proposal may be offered to 
Congress for action. This limit, if ap- 
plied, would cut the number of spending 
groups and pin down the responsibility, 
It is in operation in Florida and is said to 
work successfully in Great Britain. In 
Florida, a candidate who violates the law 
is penalized by forfeiting the office, even 
if he should win the election. 

A lifting of the present spending 
limits would be made, under another sug- 
gestion. Witness after witness told con- 
gressional committees that limits now are 
totally unrealistic and that campaigns 
cannot be conducted properly under 
them. 

More publicity would be _ provided 
for both contributions and _ spending 
under one more proposed reform. In 
Florida, candidates for Senator and 
Governor are required to file weekly 
statements of their campaign gifts and 
spending. These are published. 

An effort would be made to bring 
State and federal laws on campaign 
spending into line. There now is great 
variance, And some States have no cor- 
rupt-practices laws. Along with these 
efforts would go the suggestion that such 
laws be more rigidly enforced. 

A proposal that campaign contribu- 
tions of less than $1,000 be made ex- 
empt from income tax to stimulate giv- 
ing and to broaden public interest in 
the campaigns is under consideration. 
On both sides of the political picture, 
there was agreement that a broadening 
of the base of contributions, by getting 
more people to take an active part, was 
all to the good. 

Costly campaigns are envisaged for 
the future, however. Politicians see no 
chance that they will become cheaper. 
Nor is there any likelihood that the 
time for campaigning will be shortened, 
despite the fact that most persons agree 
few votes are changed in the last weeks 
of a campaign. Party organizers say the 
job cannot be done more quickly. 
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16,500 : 
NOW- over 15-066 Theatres 


run Screen 


Advertise your product dramatically and eco- 
nomically with Spot Movies (film commer- 
cials) in theatres. Movie Advertising com- 
bines sight, sound, action, and color plus 
GIANT SIZE —to give your sales message 
maximum impact. 


The movie audience, attracted by high-priced 
Hollywood talent, is comfortably seated and 
relaxed when your message reaches them. 
This assures virtually 100% attention. 


Today, screen advertising can reach an aver- 
age weekly audience of 45 million movie- 


Advertising 


goers, covering almost all cities and towns 
with 1,000 or more population. You can pick 
special markets, even special neighborhoods, 
on a completely selective theatre-by-theatre 
basis. 


TIP TO TV ADVERTISERS 


Make your TV film commercials do double 
duty by showing them in the movies in areas 
not reached by TV. 


Get more information. Call or write our near- 
est office. 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


NEW YORK: 70 East 45 St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 
CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 
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ARE NAZIS COMING BACK? 


Germans Want Recovery, Not Another Hitler 


Are the West Germans dream- 
ing of a new Hitler? Alarming 
reports from Lower Saxony warn 
of a Nazi comeback. 

Investigation on 
shows it isn’t so. 

It's a part of Germany filled 
with troubles. Refugees from the 
East are a problem. People are 
disgruntied, impatient. But they 
aren't seeking a Fuehrer. They’ve 
had enough of that. 


the spot 


HANOVER 

This is the part of West Germany 
where the Nazis are supposed to be 
staging their comeback. First hint of 
it came in the recent elections, when 
the voters put into local jobs a couple 
of former Nazis, one of them the man 
who last headed Hitler’s Brown Shirts. 
Some American reporters took this to 
mean the rebirth of Nazism and got 
quite excited about it. 

Observation on the spot here in Lower 
Saxony reveals a different story. 

There are plenty of dissatisfied people, 
a flood of refugees (27 per cent of Lower 
Saxony’s population), and perhaps more 
rabble rousers than elsewhere in Ger- 
many. But no real sign of a Nazi revival 
exists. What first looked like Nazism 
now looks like a reviving German na- 
tionalism, seasoned with griping and im- 
patience. In the election, former Nazis 
got only 2 per cent of all local offices. 
The Hitler myth seems dead here. 

People in this part of Germany seem 
more interested in other things. Near 
here in the small town of Hameln, 
famous for the Pied Piper, a local editor 
sums it up this way: 

“I don’t know a single person in Ha- 
meln who says he is still a Nazi. After all 
that Germans have gone through, after 
all the terrible mistakes of the past, we 
are impatient for a new life. We are im- 
patient with the French for being so slow 
to accept us. We're impatient for a rec- 
onciliation with all our neighbors to the 
West. Maybe we expect too much too 
soon, but it’s this impatience that is re- 
sponsible for the economic recovery, the 
rebuilding, the new ventures.” 

You find this attitude general through- 
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out Lower Saxony. War and destruction 
were a bad dream. Now the job is to re- 
build and get ahead. 

The youth here in Northwest Germany 
make a particularly good impression. 
There are no traces left of the Nazi re- 
gime. High-school bs and girls hardly 
remember that period. Nazi morals have 
left no shadow on them. There is much 
imitation of the nonchalant, relaxed man- 
ner of American youth. 

Perhaps because the British Army oc- 
cupies Lower Saxony, there is less anti- 


once President of Germany. Then there 
are thousands of women with children 
and no breadwinner for the family. 
These Germans escaping from the So. 
viet zone now do not fear war the way 
the refugees of a couple of years ago did, 
While it’s true there is a food shortage 
in East German cities caused by stock. 
piling for the Communists’ Army, this 
doesn’t seem to alarm them much. From 
what they have seen in the Soviet zone 
—strong anti-Communism among_ the 


East Germans, failure of many Con. 
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... has Nazism been “knocked out‘’? 


Americanism here than you find in Hesse, 
where the U.S. Army is the occupying 
force. Favorite target of German hatred 
here, as elsewhere, is Soviet Russia. 

Communism is close at hand in Han- 
over. Refugees from the Soviet zone drift 
in almost every day. Some refugees are 
well-to-do farmers whose land is being 
confiscated in East Germany. Safe in 
Lower Saxony, they hire out as farm 
laborers, or do odd jobs in towns. 

Towns and villages overflow with East 
German refugees. There are not enough 
jobs for them, not nearly enough housing. 
Hameln, for instance, has swollen to 
twice its prewar size of 25,000. 

What makes the problem worse is that 
many of the refugees are teachers, doc- 
tors and lawyers, unused to working with 
their hands. There are also impoverished 
noblemen from East Germany, and the 
son of the late Paul von Hindenburg, 


munist plans—they think the Russian 
have so many troubles in their own bac 
yard that they won't risk starting a war 

But, for Lower Saxony, these expelle 
and disgruntled people are a major po 
litical problem. They are looking fo 
quick help. This makes them prey for 
political rabble rousers, to the annoyance 
of the established political parties, both 
conservative and socialist. 

The rabble rousers made some inroads 
on the established parties in the recent 
election. In some cases they did it by 
using a former Nazi as a front man, be 
cause his name was familiar and might 
attract votes. 

A close look at Lower Saxony, how 
ever, doesn’t reveal anything like a Naa 
revival. If West Germany’s economic re 
covery continues, absorbing the refugees 
as it does, chance of a Nazi revival wil 
probably disappear altogether. 
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RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH on a Pacific Northwest tree farm 


wood for tomorrow is growing on tree farms toda 


The American people have always looked upon wood 
as one of their most abundant and versatile natural 
resources. For generations past, the vast forests on 
this continent have supplied sufficient wood for an 
endless variety of useful forest products. Today many 
of these privately owned forests are operated as tree 
farms. Here, timber is managed as a crop... to pro- 
vide a continuing supply of wood for use in the future. 
Growing on these tree farms are trees of different 
sizes and ages. They are living evidence that timber 
is a renewable resource ...one that can and will 
reproduce itself. 

Industrial tree farm owners protect their trees from 
fire, insects and disease. They supervise the harvesiing 
of mature trees according to a long-range plan and 


work with nature to provide new crops of young trees 
to replace those harvested. More and more acres of 
commercial timberland must be managed as tree farms 
so that your children and grandchildren will have 

the lumber, pulp, plywood and other forest products 
they will need in the years ahead. 

Across the nation in 34 states, there are now more 
than 26 million acres of privately owned forests under 
tree farm management. All of the timberlands operated 
by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company in Washington 
and Oregon are managed as certified tree farms under 
the direction of skilled industrial foresters. You can 
learn more about modern forestry practices by writing 
us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for a free copy of 
Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


The forest industry is making steady progress toward complete use of the forest crop. Today we 
manufacture this variety of products: *4-SQUARE LUMBER, PLYWOOD and fabricated products for home, 
farm and industrial construction and for varied manufacturing uses... SULPHITE and SULPHATE pulps for paper, 
paperboard and other wood cellulose products... hot pressed FIBERBOARD for industrial and other uses ... 
*SILVACEL, *SILVAWOOL and *SILVALOY fiber products for insulation, paper making, oil well drilling, 
compression molding ...*SILVACON from bark for plastics, adhesives, insecticides, composition 


flooring ..."PRES-TO-LOGS for fuel. *Registered Trademarks 


Timber is a crop 
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IF YOU USE OR MAKE__An 
Television Set__PRACTIC 


Heres a Powerfu 
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| ALLIS-CHAL| | 
Help People Produce Mor, ine 


\umobile, Airplane, Refrigerator, 
SAY ANY METAL PRODUCT__ 


iFriend of Yours 


SAB ALN SRR AP RS A NP RNa hee OE REO NAGE 


This is a 7,000-Horsepower Electric Motor! 


F you’ve always thought of an electric motor as some- 

thing that runs a sewing machine, fan, refrigerator or 
table saw— meet the big brother—the workhorse of America’s 
metal industries! 


Every minute of every day giant motors of this type 
drive rolling mills in steel, aluminum and other metal 
fabricating plants. 


They furnish the power to pass red-hot metal through 
a series of high-pressure rolls which shape ingots into 
useful bars, rods and sheets. These, in turn, are processed 
into the parts that go into every metal product you use. 


These motors work side by side with Allis-Chalmers 
generators, transformers, switchgear and controls to help 
create better job opportunities for thousands of people— 

help them produce more—and help 
make available to you the things you 
want for better living. 


—_ — 


For Your Country's Security and Your Own—BUY U. S$. DEFENSE BONDS NOW 


RS Makes Machinery To 
ore, Live Better! — 


MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT, 





Buffaloed by inferior tubing 7 


TRY BUNDYWELD! 


Bundyweld is double-walled 
from a single, copper-coated 
steel strip. Exclusive patented 
beveled edges afford smoother 
joint, absence of bead, less 
chance for any leakage. 


Are you buffaloed by tubing that won't 
behave in fabrication steps or won't last 
the life of your products? 

Then look into Bundyweld, the multiple- 
wall type of Bundy® tubing that’s double- 
walled from a single strip, copper-brazed 
through 360° of wall contact. 


In radiant heating, in automotive and re- 


frigerant lines, and in hundreds of other 
applications, Bundyweld’s light weight, 
great strength, high thermal conductivity, 
ductility, and high “a, strength have 
made it a must. 

For more information or Lined assist- 
ance in solving your tubing problems, put 
in a call to Bundy, headquarters for small- 
diameter tubing. 


Bundy Tubing Company 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING 
AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 





























Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


SEOQUL....VIENNA....SINGAPORE....CAIRO....TEHERAN.... 





>> As things stand in World War III, Soviet style..... 
In Korea, Communists are ahead. Truce is out. No change in this situation 
is to be expected unless U.S., under Eisenhower, switches to offensive. 
Indo-China war is stalemate. 
Indonesia is teetering on edge of Communist-inspired civil war. War in Kashmir, 








perncia vs. Pakistan, egged on by Communists, may come to a boil next spring. 


>> You have to add a big chunk of Africa, along with the Middle East, to any 


-report on the war between Soviet Russia and U.S. In French North Africa, riots, 





strikes, bloodshed put France on the defensive, endanger U.S. bomber bases, put 
U.S. on spot in eyes of Arabs. Communists are stirring up Arab nationalists. 
Iran, at other end of the Mediterranean, is about ripe for a Communist 
take-over. Iraq is having to root out Communist agents infiltrating from Iran. 
In Egypt, the Army's honeymoon is about over. Communists are getting more ac- 
tive. Peace over Palestine, final settlement, remains remote. Arabs won't deal. 





>> In contrast: Turkey is a strong point. Greece is trying to be another. 

But, from Turkey clear across the Eastern Hemisphere to Southeast Asia, all 
you find is a vacuum, in terms of power, inviting Moscow to move in, first by 
political and economic subversion, later by military force if necessary. 

Point is this: Pattern of World War II is not Stalin's idea at present. 
His idea is all-out war oniy where unavoidable, as in Korea; guerrilla war where 
that's safest, as in Malaya; political and economic war where that's opportune, 
as in North Africa, Iran, Berlin. But it all adds up to global war, the Soviet 
version of World War III, Stalin's current pattern for world conquest. 

Stalin began this global war and has managed to keep the offensive over 
most of the front. U.S., in most places, is engaged in a holding operation. 





>> For a glimpse at the nature of the enemy the U.S. is up against..... 

-onbbaaGing+ dn Prague.are.follewed.alwost immediately by a "peace" coneress 
in Vienna. Difference is that hangings were-real, while the peace is phony. 
But both are routine moves for Stalin, both carry meaning for the U.S. 


>> Among the things for U.S. to note about "peace" show in Vienna..... 
Moscow's talk of "peace" still works for Stalin, against U.S., in much of 
the world. It falls on receptive, anti-American ears in Asia, Africa, Western 
Europe. It's a dud in U.S., but explosive in areas U.S. hopes to keep free. 
Prominent Westerners, including some in U.S., heip Stalin spread his line. 
Paul Robeson, American Negro singer, recorded songs for the Vienna congress. 








(over) 
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WORLDGRAM--~ (Continued) 


Joliot-Curie, French scientist, was invited to preside. Others widely known in 
Europe as artists, intellectuals endorsed Vienna program. Leftist press, not 
just Communists, sees hope in Stalin's "peace" despite the business in Prague. 


>> War in French Indo-China costs Stalin very little, can go on a long time as 
far as he's concerned. Communists on the scene now boast they are prepared to 
fight for 5, 10, even 20 years. Plain fact is that no end is in sight. 

Fighting is scattered, mostly minor engagements, the French fending off 
Communist attacks on roads, remote outposts. War is still a standoff, neither 
side clearly winning. You can discount wild talk of big French withdrawal. 

Native anti-Communist troops are building up, will total 150,000 by end of 
this year. Later they'll be able to relieve the French on much of the front. 

Biggest boost to anti-Communist side has been capture of 250 tons of war 
materiel all identified as of Soviet manufacture. Samples of this materiel have 
been on exhibit in Hanoi. It's proof to natives that Moscow is deep in the war. 














>> In Malaya, British officials worry about a new shift in Communist tactics. 

Terrorism hasn't worked too well lately. Acts of terrorism caused by the 
Communists dropped to 41 in November, a record low, as against a monthly rate of 
around 200 over the last year. Civilian casualties, averaging 91 a month since 
1950, also dropped in November to only 10. 

British counteroffensive may be part of the explanation. Now, however..es,. 

New Communist tactics appear to involve a switch from bloodletting on a 
wide scale to an appearance of co-operation with the people of Malaya. 

Orders to Communist guerrillas are to stop burning native villages, stop 
blowing up useful buildings like post offices and power houses, end the sabotage 
of rubber plantations and tin mines. New instructions are to infiltrate unions 
and the Home Guard, “organize the masses," be selective about murders. 

British problem is to shift gears fast enough to meet this Communist shift. 




















>> In Cairo, first enthusiasm for General Naguib's sweeping reforms has begun 
to wane. Land reform looks like a long job, complex,- disappointing. Revenues 
are down, with imports limited. Cotton sales are slow. Food is a big problem. 
Help from U.S., Britain may be needed to save Naguib's regime. Communists are 

growing bolder, getting ready hopefully for chaos. 











>> In Teheran, the surface quiet is deceptive. Under the surface in Iran..... 
Premier Mossadegh is in a fight for his job that may explode into the open 

at any time. Rivals in his own group are maneuvering to push him aside. Problem 
for Mossadegh rival is to collect enough support outside. This means turning to 
Communists, making a deal with the Tudeh Party, the only organized political party 
to amount to anything left in Iran. Theory in this is that a deal with Commu- 
nists is possible, that Communists would settle for second place. Mossadegh, 
himself, may have this in mind. He'd rather deal with Tudeh than with British. 














>> Events in Iran are thus shaping up just about perfectly for Stalin. 
Government is barely avoiding bankruptcy. Currency inflation is apparently 
being tried quietly, on a small scale. Shah seems helpless. Army, not strong 
to begin with, is weaker now. Mossadegh weakened it by firing senior officers 
of best division. Now Communists are moving in fast, preparing to take it over. 
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HELDING AMERICA GUilb PATER 


More than 100 contracting, engineering and con- 
struction firms depend on Beechcrafts for these 
profitable reasons: The same number of key men 
can supervise additional work in the field. They 
enjoy complete mobility of action. They spend less 
time on the road, more time on the job. 

In every industrial activity Beechcrafts are daily 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AJR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


on the job, helping build a bigger, stronger America 
... helping do the double job of increasing defense 
production and keeping consumer goods rolling, 
too. Find out what a company-owned Beechcraft 
can do for you. Call your Beechcraft distributor. 
Or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
Kansas, U.S.A. 


















NEAR TO IKE’S EAR: Brother Milton, Wise 
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In Washington’s Ways... Gen. Clay, Organizer 


Two men who were ignored when 
General Eisenhower chose his Cabinet 
are to become, with or without official 
titles, individuals of impressive influence 
in the new Administration. The public 
may not hear very much of them or cf 
their activities. But it is plain that Ike 
will be turning to these men from day to 
day and especially when big decisions are 
in the making. They are: 
> Milton S. Eisenhower, the General's 
thoughtful youngest brother, an experi- 
enced guide through the Washington 
wilderness and a man whose attitudes 
have done much to shape those of the 
President-elect. 
> Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Ike’s old Army 
associate, a retired soldier with a talent 
for organization, shrewd, coldly efficient. 
a relentless driver to the goals fixed by 
himself or his superiors. Significantly, 
General Clay flew to the Pacific to join 
in Ike’s conferences on the Far East. 

Asking the opinions of brother Milton 
and General Clay is an old and firmly 
fixed habit with the President-elect. But 
the two are to be more than occasional 
advisers called in when issues grow hot. 
They have ready, unimpeded access to 
Ike’s ear at all times. They are to be the 





men who enter the White House at odd 
hours for unannounced visits. By all in- 
dications, they are to exert a continuous 
influence on General Eisenhower’s think- 
ing. 

Milton Eisenhower, at 53, has behind 
him a career that includes 19 years in 
Government service, years that extended, 
to the amazement of many, from the time 
of Calvin Coolidge far into the era of the 
New Deal. But he is not a New Dealer. 
Instead he is a cautious mid-roader, one 
who prefers to avoid controversy and who 
says he believes in “attempting only the 
possible.” 

Milton was so firmly established in 
Washington when his brother was as- 
signed to the capital for a regular tour of 
military duty in the late 20s that Ike got 
to be known as “the other Eisenhower.” 
As boys, they had shared the same frugal 
way of life, been part of the same closely 
knit family. But nine years’ difference in 
age prevented the development of an in- 
timate relationship. Milton was 12 when 
Ike went to West Point, and they saw 
little of each other until the Washing- 
ton days. 

In Washington, however, the General 
has said, he and his brother “sort of grew 





—United Press 


MILTON EISENHOWER WITH OLDER BROTHER IKE 


“That baby brother must be quite a man,”’ said FDR 


up together.” There were many hours jp 
each other's company for which there 
had been no previous opportunity. There 
were serious, lengthy discussions. that 
sometimes became arguments. They 
talked about politics, issues of the times, 
economics. Milton’s ideas already were 
well formed; Ike’s less firmly so. 

“The man’s breadth of experience,” 
Ike once said of his brother, “is really 
quite remarkable. He is at once at home 
with ideas and also so practical . . . | 
think I'd rather take his views than those 
of anyone else.” 

As a youngster, Milton was frail, the 
result of scarlet fever at 4, and was 
babied by the family. Unable to compete 
with his boisterous older brothers, he 
found an outlet in music, in reading and 
in scholarship. At Kansas State College, 
to which he returned later as president, 
Milton was an exceptional student. While 
in college he dabbled in newspaper work, 
and after graduation taught journalism, 
for a time. 

But, at 25, he decided to strike out for 
far places. He passed the examinations of 
the U.S. Foreign Service, spent two years 
as a vice consul in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
In 1926 he became an assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Herbert Hoover succeeded Calvin 
Coolidge; Milton became the Depart- 
ment’s director of information. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt followed Hoover, and with 
Roosevelt came Henry A. Wallace. Mil- 
ton worried for a time about his job. But 
he stayed on, avoiding political con- 
troversies as always, holding his section 
to the objective of supplying farmers, 
though not necessarily newsmen, with 
information. 

By that time, he knew the Agriculture 
Department in all its bureaucratic intri- 
cacy, knew the channels through which 
things could be gotten done, knew the 
officials who needed coddling and those 
who needed a jacking up. Wallace found 
him useful. When in 1937 a score of 
bureaus that had been operating inde- 
pendently were brought together as a 
matter of reorganization, Milton was put 
in charge and given the title Co-ordinator 
of Land Use. 

But Pearl Harbor exploded Milton 
Eisenhower out of the Agriculture De- 
partment. President Roosevelt, to whose 
attention he had come long before, as- 
signed him to take charge of the reloca- 
tion of West Coast Japanese to inland 
areas. Milton found this work extremely 
distasteful and was: delighted a few 
(Continued on page 56) 
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I" SECONDS... a great city like Atlanta, Georgia, 
with more than 330,000 people and an area 
of thirty-seven square miles, can be warned 
of impending danger. A remote-controlled sys- 
tem of just thirteen Chrysler Air Raid Sirens 
could do the basic job. Compare this number 
with the necessary quantity of any other warn- 
ing device and you will understand the im- 
portance of selecting Chrysler . .. the siren 
sounding the “loudest warning ever heard.”’ 


















JAuct FS CHRYSLER AIR RAID SIRENS 


To Alert an Entire City the Size of ATLANTA 


Smaller communities, too, will find the Chrysler 
Siren ideal for their protection . . . because, thanks 
to its own individual power plant, the Chrysler 
Siren can also be operated manually, independent 
of any system, from a fixed location or from a 
rhoving truck or boat. 


Powered with its own mighty 180-horsepower 
Chrysler V-8 Industrial Engine, each Chrysler 
Siren delivers up to 173 decibels-of sound, ranging 
from a deep-throated roar to a shrill scream. Under 
favorable conditions this sound carries four miles 
in every direction from the rotating Siren. 


Chrysler Siren Engineers stand ready to assist 
any community in planning its protection. 
For additional information on the Chrysler 
Siren and the protection required for your 
community, write: Dept. 712, Siren Layout 
Service, Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Trenton, Michigan. 


CHRYSLER 


AIR RAID SIREN 


Defense is a vital need, shared by all. 
Join and assist the Civil Defense 
group in your area. 
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MOSI NEE Forest Fibres 


for protective packaging 


Manufacturers of protective 
packaging and wrapping 
materials find Mosinee fi- 
bres help solve the many 
problems of protecting al- 
most every conceivable 
product of industry. The mills of 
Mosinee have cooperated in creating 
specially treated fibres for makers of 
reinforced papers, creped papers, 
ordnance wraps, sealing tapes . . . 
protective papers that save countless 
millions in guarding products from 
moisture, rust, mold, air, dust, rough 
handling, etc., in transit and in 
storage. 





Similarly, Mosinee cooperates with 
many industries by processing fibres 
to perform specific functions as a 
part of products or packaging. 
Mosinee may have a profitable an- 
swer for your product and packaging 
problems, too. Let’s discuss them. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 














makes fibres work 
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.. . First task for Milton: 
government reorganization 


months later when he was given the job 
of organizing the Office of War Informa- 
tion, as associate director. 

The administrative talents Milton had 
displayed in Agriculture were thoroughly 
tested in the new post. A new organiza- 
tion had to be assembled, Questions of 
who should be responsible for disseminat- 
ing the news—OWI, the Army, a score of 
war agencies—had to be settled. Once he 
went to North Africa to see about news 
outlets. There, he discovered that he, 





, ~Uabted Press 
GENERAL CLAY 
... Unofficial but important 


Milton, had become “the other Eisen- 
hower.” 

From OWI Mr. Eisenhower went to 
the presidency of Kansas State Col- 
lege, and then to Pennsylvania State 
College. Meanwhile, he also did impor- 
tant work with the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Social and Cultural Organization 
—UNESCO. Now, Ike has made him a 
member of a committee to reorganize the 
Government. His Washington experience 
is to prove useful in that post. But the 
job hardly measures his usefulness to 
General Eisenhower. 

Once, during the war, President Roose- 
velt told Ike he had spent most of a 
morning trying to decide where to assign 
Milton next. Four agencies were compet- 
(Continued on page 57) 
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... Captaincy to four stars 
for Clay in only seven years 


ing for his services. “That baby brother of 
yours—he must be quite a man,” said the 
President. “He is,” said Ike, delightedly. 

General Clay, meanwhile, was find- 
ing that it took a war to demonstrate his 
capabilities. Southern born, son of a 
Georgia Senator, Clay came out of West 
Point in 1918 to face long years at a 
round of Army Engineer assignments, 
building dams, flood-control works and 
the like. But, in the end, it took only 
seven years to skyrocket from captain to 
four-star general. 

In wartime, Clay became a driving 
though soft-spoken force behind the na- 
tion’s great production of military sup- 
plies. As director of matériel, it was his 
task to estimate Army needs, translate 
needs into orders, and then follow the 
orders right into the factories to see that 
the items were produced adequately. 

In the process, General Clay became 
intimately familiar with the American 
production machine, the capabilities of 
scores of industries. The brusquely ami- 


.able General also became the close friend 


of scores of industrialists. They found 
that, because Clay knew his subject, they 
could talk out with him in a short time 
problems that with others might have 
taken hours. They admired his hard- 
headed decisiveness. 

General Clay’s first thought always was 
for the needs of the Army, and the civil- 
ian could take what was left over. This, 
he finally translated into action in 1945 
as deputy to James F. Byrnes, then Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. After the Battle of the Bulge 
Clay placed a heavy thumb on produc- 
tion for civilian use, squelched talk of 
early reconversion to civilian items. 

He went on to Germany in 1945 as 
deputy to his old friend Ike, and stayed 
in Germany to become Military Governor 
and Commander in Chief of U.S. forces. 
He stood firmly against the Russians at 
Berlin, broke their blockade with the 
famous Berlin “air lift.” 

In 1949, General Clay retired, became 
chairman of the board of the Continental 
Can Co. For three months last year, he 
was a deputy in the Office of War Mobili- 
zation. After that, he was active and 
much consulted in the campaign to make 
General Eisenhower President. 

A House and a Hopkins. President 
Woodrow Wilson had Col. E. M. House 
as his intimate, confidential adviser, with- 
out standing in office. Franklin Roosevelt 
had Harry Hopkins, sometimes equipped 
with an official job, sometimes not. Their 
influence on history was profound. That 
of Milton Eisenhower and General Clay 
may prove no less. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 
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OLD PEOPLE OF U.S:.: 


A GROWING PROBLEM 


How old is old? Rapid rise of 
the over-65 age group is forcing 
re-examination of the traditional 
time to retire. 

The problem: Old people in- 
creasing twice as fast as young. 
Workers must work harder and 
harder to support nonworkers. 


In the light of present trends, it is 
to be necessary in years ahead for 
Americans to change their ideas about 
when old age really begins. 

Age 65 today is taken as the dividing 
line between middle age, the most pro- 
ductive period of life, and old age, when 
an individual is supposed to give up 
working for a living. If that dividing line 
continues to be used, the aged popula- 


tion of this country will become a heavy 
burden in years ahead. People of work- 
ing age, under 65, will be forced to 
work harder and produce more to sup- 
port more and more old people in retire- 
ment and idleness. 

The reason is that old people are 
growing in numbers more than twice as 
fast as the young groups. The Census 
Bureau estimates that by 1960 there will 
be 26.8 per cent more old people than 
at the 1950 count, while an increase of 
only 11.6 per cent is indicated for young- 
er groups. By 1975, the gain for old peo- 
ple is put at 67 per cent, against 24 per 
cent for others. 

In actual numbers, old people are ex- 
pected to increase from fewer than 12.8 
million at the latest count to 14 million 
in 1955, to 15.7 million in 1960 and to 
nearly 20.7 million in 1975. That is a 
measure of the problem ahead. 


Pension and relief costs will rise 
sharply as years go by if the county 
continues to regard 65 as a normal age 
of retirement. It will mean that the 
working population will have to support 
a growing number of idle old folks from] 
the country’s annual production. Fifty 
years ago, for example, only 1 person in 
25 was 65 years old or older. Now 2 per. 
sons in 25 are counted as aged and, by 
1975, there will be close to 3 old people 
in each 25. 

Retirement policies already are being 
examined in view of this trend. Some 
Government officials and business execu- 
tives are coming around to the view 
that 65 may be too early for many peo- 
ple to stop working. Studies being made 
show that a good many older workers 
have skills that can be useful. They indi- 
cate further that old workers often are 

(Continued on page 60) 
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MECHANICAL MARVELS are becoming commonplace today . . . but here’s one you may not have 
heard about. It’s a multiple tie-tamper. Twelve tampers controlled by a single man, automatically 
compact ballast under ties, producing finished track in one operation, more quickly and more safely. 
Steel for machines like this is made by United States Steel. 
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GUN THAT SHOOTS AROUND CORNERS! Still under- 
going tests by Army Ordnance is this curved steel 
barrel deflector for sub-machine guns. The automatic 
rapid fire weapon fires a 45 cal. bullet, the same as the S STAINLESS PREFERRED. A bus manufacturer re- 
45 cal. automatic pistol, and the bullet is deflected in T E E L o ports that the bus shown above is made in two 
a groove to a 45 degree angle. i 
8 & a a models . . . a standard model and a model with 
£9 STATES S side panels of silvery stainless steel. When the 


stainless bus and the conventional painted panel 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
bus are dispatched for the same destinations at 


Last year, the iron and steel industry used about 100,200,000 the same time, passengers will usually choose the 
tons of coal. If loaded in 50-ton hopper cars, that amount of This trade-mark is your guide stainless steel sided bus in preference to the 
coal would fill a train long enough to go more than halfway to quality steel other. Only steel can do so many jobs so well! 
around the world at the equator! 

Usten te... The Theatre Gulld on the Alr, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


a partner in keeping 


AMERICA STRONG 
“WHEELS of PROGRESS” 


New color motion picture 

avatlable for group showings 

Clubs, schools, civic groups 
will find this dramatic film an 
interesting and informative 
portrayal of the development 
and importance of motor freight 
transportation. 


Please write to P*l*E, General Office, 
Dept. USN, for full information 
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... As the aged increase, 
medical demands will grow 


more dependable than young workers 
and that their job experience is valuable. 
Other studies show, too, that most old 
people would be happier at work than 
in idleness. Suggestions are being made, 
therefore, that the retirement age 
should be pushed up. That would result 
both in adding to the labor force and 
reducing the costs of supporting the 
aged population. 

The rapid increase in the number of 
aged also will have an effect on the de- 


Folks Are Living Longer 


f 25 
65 AND OVER 


Basic Data: Census Bureau © 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


mand for goods and services. There will 
be greater demand for the services of 
physicians, dentists and hospitals as the 
older population increases. Manufactur- 
ers and merchants who cater to the 
tastes of the aged are likely to find that 
their market will expand faster than 
general demand. 

Television sets and other devices for 
home entertainment probably will find 
a ready market among older persons, 
since they are likely to prefer the fire- 
side to such attractions as movies and 
sporting events. Home appliances that 
reduce the burdens of housework also 
will appeal to the aged. 

Aging women, in fact, offer a market 

(Continued on page 61) 
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| @ DODGE REPORTS service takes 
this “first sales step’’ for most of 
the leading firms and salesmen in 
construction. IT CAN FOR YOU. 

A few minutes each day with Dodge 
Reports provide more opportunitics 
for doing business than you can get 
in any other way. 

Find out how. Send for new book, 
the result of 60 years of service to 
construction men. Without obligation. 
Write today to Dept. USN-13. 


“DODGE REPORTS 
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119 W. 40th St., New York, 18, N. Y. 
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scientific discover- 

ies and developments 

in modern manufac- 

turing now taking 
place in 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMERICA'S SCIENCE CENTER 


will have a vital bear- © 

ing on the nation's 

leadership in years 
to come. 


write to 


MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT 
AND INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Room 102B - State House 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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... Retired folk will gather 
where climates are mild 


that will expand faster than the aging 
population as a whole. Women of 65 and 
over now outnumber men by about 9 to 
8. By 1960, women of these ages will 
outnumber men by 5 to 4, and, by 1975, 
there will be almost 3 aged women for 
every 2 aged men. 

Climate offers another appeal to an 
aging population. Places with warm tem- 
peratures and comfortable living condi- 
tions are expected to be preferred as 
residences by older persons.. States with 
mild climates, however, are not yet the 
States that show the highest proportion 
of old people to their total population. 

Old people, as the map on page 58 
shows, are most numerous, in proportion 
to total population, in New England and 
the Midwestern farm States, In the pop- 
ulation as a whole, 8.3 per cent are 65 
years of age or older. But, in Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, and in Nebraska, Kansas, lowa 
and Missouri, the old people comprise 10 
per cent or more of the population. In 
these regions, industrial growth has been 
smaller than in other parts of the country 
and younger people have sought work 
elsewhere, leaving older groups to stay on 
farms or in their established occupations. 

The South, except for Florida, has an 
aged population of less than 8 per cent 
of the total. Death rates are higher in 
the South, which tends to reduce the 
number of aged, and this region is grow- 
ing industrially, attracting younger work- 
ers. The Southwest and Mountain States 
also are growing regions, attractive to 
younger groups, although recent pop- 
ulation trends show a relatively big in- 
crease in the older groups in New Mexico 


‘and Arizona, where the climate is mild. 


Florida also has had a sharp increase 
in the number of old folks in the last 
five years. 

Under existing practice, the problem 
of caring for the old will increase as more 
people draw their pensions and retire. 
Today more and more workers are being 
covered by private pension plans. Agita- 
tion continues for inclusion of a greater 
number of people in the Federal Social 
Security System. In almost all retirement 
plans, 65 is the age set to leave work. 
The prospect is that, under present poli- 
cies, old people will be given even greater 
encouragement to retire at the set age 
and seek a life of ease. 

The time appears to be approaching, 
however, when present policies must be 
reviewed, In view of the fact that the 
whole population is aging, ideas of when 
a person becomes too old to work may 
have to be revised. In that event, more 
old folks will stay on the job. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





HOW RESERVISTS WILL SHIFT 


On January 1, the entire Reserve set- 
up of the armed forces is to change. 
Many Reservists are asking: Where 
do | stand then? 

For the first time, beginning January 1, 

Reservists of all military services will be 

placed in two major groups, unless they 

can qualify for retirement. 


One group can be called up to active 
duty under present conditions. The other 
cannot. 


When can the Reservists be called to 
active duty? 

One group of Reservists, known as the 

Ready Reserves, can be called to active 

duty when the President declares an 

emergency, such as the present Korean 

emergency. 


| The other group, known as the Stand- 


by Reserves, can be sent on active duty 
only after Congress declares war or de- 
clares an emergency. They cannot be 
called up in the present Korean situa- 
tion. 


Up to now, both active and inactive 
Reserves could be taken when the Presi- 
dent decreed an emergency. 


Who goes into each group? 

Men who are now in the active or volun- 
teer Reserves will automatically go into 
the Ready Reserves on January 1. Those 
now in the inactive Reserves will go into 
the Stand-bys. And those Reservists with 
retired status will be in the Retired Re- 
serves. 


What about men still 
service? 

They usually will go into the Ready Re- 

serves, unless they have served long 

enough to have completed their n.ilitary 

obligation or to be entitled to a place 

in the Stand-by or Retired Reserves. 


on active 


How long must a man serve in the 
Reserves? 

Under present law, a man who is drafted 

or who volunteers for active service be- 

fore reaching the age of 26 is obligated 

for a total of eight years—time on active 

duty plus time in the Reserves. 


If he is in the armed forces for two 
years and takes part in a Reserve training 
program for three years after that, he can 
spend his last three years in the Stand-by 
Reserve. But if he does not participate 
in a Reserve program, he would have to 
stay in the Ready Reserve for six years. 
(The total time is shorter for those who 
went into the armed forces before June 
19, 1951.) 





———$— 


Equality for All Services 


@ Reserve forces of all armed sery.- 
ices are now to be put on equal 
footing. 

@ Military liability of each group 
is clarified in reorganization. 

@ Most men leaving active duty 


will go into Reserves for a 
while. 











Can a Reservist transfer from Ready 
to Stand-by Reserve? 

Yes, if he has enough service to be eligi. 

ble for a transfer. He must apply for the 

transfer after January 1. 


When can a Reservist qualify for o 
transfer? 

A Reservist who has had five years of 
active duty or has been on active duty 
and participated in an accredited Reserve 
training program for a total of five year 
is entitled to transfer from the Ready tv 
the Stand-by Reserve. Also, a Reservist 
who served 12 months or more in Worl 
War II and another 12 months on actiye 
duty since the Korean outbreak can get a 
transfer. 


Who can get into the Retired Re- 
serve? 

A man who acquires enough point credit 
in active service and in the Reserves over 
a period of 20 years can be placed in the 
Retired Reserve. He would be subject ti 
recall to active duty only in time of a wa 
or emergency declared by Congress. 


Are the new Reserve rules the same 
for officers and enlisted men? 
Yes. The rules apply the same for all 
officers and men. They also apply to 

women Reservists. 


Will all Reserves undergo training? 
No. Many of those in the Ready Re 
serves will not take part in active training 
programs. Most of those in the Stand-bys 
will not, either. But there will be oppor 
tunities for some in the Stand-bys to con 
tinue their Reserve work, including corre 
spondence courses. They will be able to 
acquire point credits toward retirement 


Where will the National Guard be in 
the new setup? 

Members of the National Guard and the 

Air National Guard will be in the Ready 

Reserve, which can be called to active 

duty during a pres'dential emergency, 

without further action by Congress. 
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Yuletide problems fail to foil 
The Kenneth P. McGuires 


M E EE i Their Christmas greetings one and all, 
Go fast and safe—as Wires! 
9 
TH ce WO RLD S a (There’s no nicer, more 
ins Si ; impressive way to say "Merry 
zs, ¢ “ - 


Christmas” to personal and 


business friends than by 


pi" 4 } "els 
X wet ‘ Western Union Telegram, in 
'? | special holiday envelope. The 


' next best thing to being there!) 


, on their list? You bet! 
And we can guarantee 
They’ll have the Merriest Christmas yet, 
With thanks to Kenneth P. 
—_ 
(Santagrams, datelined North 7 
Pole and signed by Santa 
himself, are a special thrill for 
any child) 


A welcome gift, indeed, is Cash 
For folks to get and spend it. 
The Ken McGuires play it smart— 
Let Western Union send it! 


(You can send 
Western Union 
Telegraphic Gift 
Money Orders right 
up to Christmas Day! 
Delivered on beautiful 
Special blanks) 


y 


_* ra No crowded aisle, no milling throng, 
: Makes Kenneth’s helpmeet nervous 
ANG She uses Western Union’s quick 

s wr And easy Shopping Service! 


EY = (Western Union 
ee — will buy the gifts 
you select .. ° 
and have them 
delivered anywhere— 
gift-wrapped—with 
your message) 


es 


Good business friends in flocks will get 
Warm Cheer from Kenneth—he 
Sends Telegrams to wish those boys 
‘A Prosp’rous Fifty-Three!’’ 


(Just give your New Year's 
message and list of names and 
addresses—W’estern Union 
will do the rest!) 


with the help of WESTERN '// LL ON 
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UNION SHAKEDOWN: A CASE HISTORY 


How Waterfront Firms Paid to Avoid Strikes 


Paying off the union turns out 
to be an effective way to prevent 
strikes. It’s something Taft-Hart- 
ley cannot reach. 

New York's waterfront, with 
its crime and shakedowns, is in 
a class by itself. But it tells a 
story of one union’s power. 

What is sought is a way to 
clean things up. Nobody yet has 
come up with the answer. Here’s 
the story of what goes on. 


Racketeering in labor unions is 
coming under official scrutiny. Right 
now the investigation is focused on 
New York’s waterfront, but disclo- 
sures there may lead to investigation 
of charges of racketeering in other 
unions. 

What is being uncovered in New 
York is a case history of what a racket- 
minded union can do. It is a story of 
pay-offs by employers to prevent strikes, 
a story of shakedowns, kickbacks, crime, 
wildcat strikes, featherbedding and 
pay-roll padding. Murderers and other 
criminals are some of the key characters. 

The union under investigation is the 
AFL Longshoremen’s Union. Witnesses 


swear under oath that these things are 
happening, or have happened. 

Pay-offs to union officials by em- 
ployers run into big money. Many thou- 
sands of dollars have been paid out for 
protection, with highest-ranking union 
officials getting the largest payments. It 
is the fear of strikes, employers say, that 
prompts them to make such payments. 

Gunmen and ex-convicts often do 
the hiring on piers where valuable car- 
goes are unloaded. Companies are told 
they must name these men as hiring 
bosses, or there will be strikes. 

Wholesale stealing—including one 
theft of 10 tons of steel—is common. 
Witnesses say it cannot be stopped be- 
cause watchmerf are intimidated by gun- 
men and union leaders. 

Truck-loading firms are assigned to 
the docks by the union, and often are 
run by union members with police rec- 
ords. Companies are told by the union 
that they must hire these “public load- 
ers” instead of using their own crews to 
transfer cargoes from ships to trucks. 

That is the general picture described 
by witnesses testifying before the State 
Crime Commission. It is supported by 
records of pay-offs from company books. 
Many details are being supplied. 

A pay-off schedule apparently has 
been followed by many stevedoring 
firms. These firms compete for contracts 
to load and unload cargoes. The con- 


tracts are awarded by the steamship lines 
that lease or own the piers. Testimony 
shows payments of large sums to steam- 
ship officials by stevedoring firms, as well 
as payments to union officials. The steve- 
doring firms get their crews through 
the union by means of the so-called 
shape-up—a daily line-up of union mem- 
bers from which men to be given jobs 
are selected. 

Payments to union officials have varied 
in size, in many cases running to -sub- 
stantial sums. The biggest pay-off re- 
ported for a single favor was $74,000, 
made by a fur dealer to get a cargo of 
furs unloaded during a strike. One steve- 
doring company reported paying $58,- 
585, another $28,000, and a third $14,- 
402. Still another firm testified to pay- 
ing $17,824, although a rival company 
contributed only $320. All of these pay- 
offs occurred from 1947 through 1951. 

The $74,000 deal was worked out at 
a time when the union was gaining wide 
publicity for refusing, as a_ patriotic 
gesture, to unload a 3-million-dollar cargo 
of furs from Soviet Russia. This refusal, 
in 1950, announced as a_ protest 
against the Communist invasion of South 
Korea. One fur broker, however, testi- 
fied to receiving a hint that he could get 
his furs unloaded for a price, and, after 
handing over $70,000 to two union of- 
ficials, the furs were delivered. Later, he 

(Continued on page 66) 
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~Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


THE ‘SHAPE-UP’: STEVEDORES LINE UP ON THE PIER FOR JOBS 
If the union doesn’t like the hiring boss, there’ll be a strike 


DECEMBER 19, 1952 
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STORAGE BOXES 



















Today and every i 

day records must be saved 

for your business prgtection oe 
tomorrow. Over 90,000 leading firms find &) 
LIBERTY STORAGE BOXES the best, most cs 
efficient product for storing inactive < / 
records. Check Liberty's sturdy corrugated yA 
fibre-board construction, spill-proof, 
dust-proof closures and low cost. 
Sold by leading stationers everywhere. 


CLIP AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 











BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention— Our Busines s Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Ill 





* DONT WORRY! YOURE OKAY 
TO TRAVEL ANYWHERE.../ SEE 


YOURE CARRYING 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 
























Nothing wrong with your travel money 
circulation if you stock up with safe, 
spendable National City Bank Travelers 
Checks before you start. They cure travel 
worries...insure a carefree trip, cost 75c 
per $100. You get full refund if lost or 
stolen. Good until used. Buy them 
at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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had to pay an additional $4,000 because 
some of the furs were unloaded at night. 

The range of gifts varied from com- 
pany to company. One schedule showed 
$50 going to minor union leaders, with 
other payments of as much as $8,000 
over a five-year period to international- 
union organizers. The books also showed 
a payment of $16,635 to an unidentified 
person. 

The international president of the 
union received $7,500 in cash from the 
head of a stevedoring firm during the 
five years checked. The company official 
gave no reason for the gifts, except that 
he was following a custom started many 
years before by the former head of the 
company. 

Other companies told of payments of 


‘varying amounts made regularly to the 


union president. While the largest steve- 


INGOTS ARE LOADED 
... and sometimes stolen 


doring firm gave $1,500 a year, another 
paid $200, another $100, according to 
testimony. Pay-offs usually were in sealed 
envelopes, in cash. Some company 
spokesmen called them Christmas gifts. 
Lesser union officials also received gifts. 

A union organizer, for example, re- 
portedly was paid about $4,000 a vear 
during the last few vears by one firm. 
He was described as an ex-convict. Two 
business agents of a dock local got $300 
to $1,200 a year from one firm, an of- 
ficial of which testified that the payments 
were made to assure the company of 
sufficient workers for night and week-end 
loadings. A boss loader, using a fictitious 
name on the pay roll, received more than 
$25,000 from a steamship line in seven 
years. It was explained that his presence 
on the pier “made for labor peace.” 

A “loan” for a wedding also was dis- 
closed. One firm lent $10,902 to a union 
official to help him finance a wedding 
party for his daughter at a big hotel. 


. . . Fictitious worker got $25,000 to keep labor peace 


es, 





A $15,000 pay-off went to two unio, 
leaders to prevent strikes during the up. 
loading of newsprint, although the me 
had nothing to do with the work, accord. 
ing to testimony. 

Christmas bonuses of $20 or $30 were 
handed out by another firm to prevent 
delays in loading of ships. 

A cargo of lemons figured in another 
pay-off, described by a fruit importer, 
The importer testified that a shipment 
of 2,500 cases of lemons from Sicily was 
rotting on a pier because of a longshore. 
men’s strike and that he got delivery by 
paying a “fee” of 75 cents a crate to three 
union officials with police records. 

Thievery and other crimes figured 
prominently in the testimony. Steamship 
officials said they were powerless to stop 
thefts, because union workers would 
strike if watchmen were replaced, When 










—Devaney 


SHIPS ARE UNLOADED 
... by the “right’’ firm—or else 










one company tried to hire a former po 
liceman to guard its piers, a walkout re- 
sulted. The union won; the man was not 
hired. 

Losses in goods stolen from the New 
York piers are estimated at 50 million 
dollars a year. Witnesses testified that 
convicts in some instances have been 
hired for dock jobs while still in prison. 
One company said it-is necessary to em- 
ploy tough hiring bosses in order to con- 
trol the men. Another employer testified 
he had to rehire an ex-convict he had 
discharged for stealing. The union 
warned that there would be trouble on 
the pier if he didn’t, he said. 

Guarantees against arrest were de- 
manded by union stewards at one dock, 
a company official testified. One of the 
stewards and six of his crew had been 
picked up for questioning in a murder 
case and the union officials tried to get 
the shipping line to bar detectives and 
(Continued on page 68) 
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“The Same to You...and Many of Them™ 


BLACK & WHITE » BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF » THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





Here, hovering peacefully over the sea, 
is a picture of security—for the blimp 
affords the best mobile platform for 
detecting enemy submarines. Radar and 
Sonar ride the gondola of this airship— 
probing into the uneasy depths. The 
gondola represents, too, the skills and 
productive capacity of American indus- 
try. Its primary airframe structure is 
made entirely by the Airchasis Division 
of Cook Electric Company of Chicago 
for Goodyear Aircraft Corporation. 





Peace... 


For industry and government the 
Cook Electric Company produces large 
scale orders, and highly specialized, 
“next-to-impossible” single item orders 
—everything from massive expansion 
joints to minute electronic components. 
Thus, Cook Electric Company earns, 
by its record, a place on your roster 
of key suppliers for high specification, 
precision orders—regardless of their 
nature.W/ rite today for complete infor- 
mation about our diversified facilities. 





Customers Like These 
Have Contributed to the 
Remarkable Growth of 
Cook Electric Company 





Boeing Airplane Co. 


Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
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House of Progress. Staffed by men with the best in scientific, 
engineering and technical skills and experience, Cook Research 
Laboratories is devoted to applied research for government 
agencies and private industry. Everyday research activities in- 
clude the fields of nuclear physics, upper air studies, radar, 
general electronics and instrumentation. A place where progress 
takes its greatest strides! 


Continental Oil Co. 


A. V. Roe Ltd., 
Toronto 


Cook Electric Company 


Established 1897 


General Offices & Main Plant * 2700 Southport Avenue * Chicago 14, Illinois 


Diaphlex—Aircraft Components And Accessories © Wirecom—Wire Communications, Protection & Distribution 
Apporctus * Magnilastic—Expansion Joints and Heavy Industry Equipment ¢ Airchasis—Airframe Structures 
Cook Research Laboratories—38100 Monticello Avenue, Skokie, Illinois © Metal Fusion—Heot Treoting, Brazing 
ond Annealing ¢ Inland Testing Laboratories—2745 Janssen Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois ¢ Canadian Diaphiex 


Limited—Aircraft Components And Accessories, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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. . » Firms threatened 
with wildcat strikes 


federal agents from entering the pier ty 
arrest suspects. The company refused, 

A dock superintendent told of being 
assaulted with a gun by a longshorema 
when the superintendent argued with , 
foreman. On another occasion, he said 
dock workers quit because he swore at, 
hatch boss. He was able to restore load. 
ing operations only when he promise) 
not to use profanity again. Other officiak 
admitted that they had no control ove 
their dock foremen because the long. 
shoremen would back up the foreme 
with strikes. 

Known criminals: are hired by com. 
panies to serve as hiring bosses on ordey 
of the union leaders, management wit 
nesses testified. Threat of a wildcat strike 
is held over company heads. Here, as ip 
other phases of the waterfront rac. 
ets, union leaders wield their powe 
through this weapon of a “wildcat strike’ 
that can cost shippers huge sums @ 
money. 

An answer now is sought to the prob- 
lem of cleaning up the waterfront 
rackets. It is a problem that New York 
City and State must face. The Taft 
Hartley law cannot touch it. The out 
come will be watched with interest by 
other employers and unions, many @ 
whom fear that such practices may 
spread if prompt action is not taken. 
























Pay-Raise Rules 
To be Enforced 


As a result of the shake-up of the 
Wage Stabilization Board and talk o 
lifting of controls, employers need t 
keep these points in mind: 

Wage controls are to continu 
through January 20, when the Eisen 
hower Administration takes over. This 
means wage agreements still must follow 
rules laid down by the Government. Mr 
Truman favors extension of controls even 
beyond April 30, when wage-salary 1 
strictions are due to expire under exist 
ing law. The new Administration may ask 
for an earlier end, In any event, Congres 
is not expected to let the controls run be 
yond April 30. 

Salary controls also will stay, for the 
time being. Rules governing pay raise 
for executives and certain other en 
ployes under the jurisdiction of | the 
Salary Stabilization Board still are being 
enforced. 

Penalties for violations of wage @ 
salary rules can be imposed. A_ firm 

(Continued on page 70) 
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A Great World Bank, 

The First Nationat Bank oF Boston 
aids importers and exporters in every phase 
of overseas trading, in every part of 

the free world. | 


With Complete Foreign Banking Facilities, 
“The FIRST” offers you the skills of a 
large staff of overseas trade specialists in 
New York and Boston, on-the-spot 
assistance through its branches in ten 
principal Latin American trading centers 
and 22,000 correspondent banks, plus 
the experience gained in 168 years 

of world-wide trading. 


For All Your National and 

International Banking Needs, 

wherever your business is located, whatever 
you make and wherever you buy or sell, 

you will find a connection with “The FIRST” 
convenient and profitable. 


* AN BOSTON... “The FIRST’. is largest in deposits by more than a billion t | 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts * Represented in New York by First or Boston Internationa Corporation, 2 Wall Street. 
Overseas Branches: NW ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires, Avellaneda and Rosario + IN BRAZW: Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos + IN CUBA: Havana, Santiago, 
Cienfuegos and Sancti Spiritus + IN EUROPE: Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3, England. Correspondent banks throughout the world. 

















SAN FERNANDO 
VALLEY 


HOLLYWOOD 
DISTRICT 


OF ROOM 


FOR YOUR INDUSTRY 
WITHIN tue ciry uimirts oF 


LOS ANGELES ad 


INSIDE THE CITY LIMITS OF Los ANGELES, a family of large and 
small communities offers you a variety of advantages and choices 
of industrial locations within a 453 square mile area. All the 
facilities of a well-organized city are available in addition to the 
lowest industrial electric rates of any major U. S. city, and an 
abundant supply of good water from three major sources. 

Consult the Department of Water and Power’s Industrial De- 
velopment Engineers first for the only complete, factual informa- 
tion on plant location, facilities, and services in Los Angeles. 
Tell us your requirements and a special analysis and recom- 
mendation will be made to fill your specific needs. All inquiries 
are confidential, of course. 





















































Ask for “F.0.B. LOS ANGELES?’ facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section D 
BOX 3669 » TERMINAL ANNEX + LOS ANGELES 54 
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. . . Many pay demang, 
to await end of controls 





caught in a violation may find that jt; 
forced to pay somewhat higher taxes 
the Federal Government, if part of th 
pay roll is disallowed as a business g, 
pense. Penalties have not been nume, 
ous, and enforcement staffs have been p. 
duced, but an employer takes a chang 
on getting caught if he gives increay 
that exceed the amounts permitted. 
When controls die—April 30 , 
sooner—employers will be able to giv 
larger increases if they wish to do 
Raises then can be made for any amoui, 
including extra payments to cover ap 
increase rejected during the period , 
controls. Because of that fact, unions} 
many cases will delay their next wag 

















—Harris & Ewing 


WSB’‘S KILLINGSWORTH 
...a backlog of 12,000 cases 











showdowns until controls are taken of 
Or they will seek new wage talks wit 
employers after May 1. 

The Wage Board, as of now, has: 
backlog of 12,000 cases. These are r 
quests for approval of wage or fring 
increases. Some of the cases had _ beet 
filed by unions and employers, other 
by employers alone where there was ™ 
union in the shop. 

The new Chairman of WSB, Charlé 
C. Killingsworth, ordered the staff t 
keep on processing these cases last weel 
even while the Board was powerless 
meet because of the resignation of indv: 
try members over a_ pay _ increas 
awarded to coal miners. About half ¢ 
these cases, he pointed out, can be har 
dled by staff members without furthe 
action by the Washington Board @ 
regional boards. 
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Go 1982 Paolo of Favocts Yo Management 


Because of our rapidly expanding technology and the growing complexity of 






business, management is becoming more and more concerned with the “Problem of 





Solving Problems” and is depending more and more for the solution of its problems 





upon the breadth and scope of the key executive’s knowledge of what’s happening 





elsewhere: His Frame of Reference. 









During the past year we have published in these pages a series of studies and 


case histories concerned with increasing operational efficiency and reducing costs. 





Taken individually, each of these “Reports to Management” presents a 





contemporary problem and its solution, direct from the experience of a company or 





organization occupying a position of leadership in its field. 









Taken collectively, however, the series as a whole is greater than the sum of its 


parts. For this portfolio of studies adds up to that critically needed factor in executive 





training — a broader frame of reference. 







Hence, we believe that the complete series of these reports to date will be 





r off 


wit of special interest and value to you. 
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We offer you that portfolio without cost, and wholly without obligation. 


Simply write to us on your business letterhead. 
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If you wish to have additional copies 
conseeecnnseee[eneeee) sent to other members of your organization, 
simply list their names in your letter 







JONES & LAMSON (ff) MACHINE COMPANY 


Department 2710 (CY @ SPringfield, Vt.. U.S.A. 
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Celanese* acetate wraps up beauty ... 
practicality ... and economy... in a 
single textile fiber. This combination 
of good points appeals in no uncertain 
terms to the major buying instincts of 
women, whether they are shopping for 
themselves, their families or their 
homes. 

In a world where man-made fibers 
are making history, acetate is the popu- 
lar bellwether of the field. One good 
reason is that virtually every other fiber 


The growing importance of man-made fibers in the modern woman's wardrobe gs 
revealed by U. S. Department of Commerce figures: 50% of blouses are mainly ace. 
tate and other man-made fibers; 60% of suits; 70% of medium-priced-and-up dresses, 


a 





can be complemented by the qualities 
of acetate. Fabric designers frequently 
start with acetate when developing a 
new blended fabric. 

Whether it be a color effect, a beau- 
tiful finish, soft feel to the skin, quick 
drying, wrinkle resistance, easy care, or 
the appeal of moderate price —acetate 
can usually supply something that’s 
vital to the final sale of the merchan- 
dise. 


That’s why acetate, together with 


rayon, accounts for some 70% of all the 
medium-priced-and-up dresses bought 
by women, for 50% of the blouses 
and 60% of the suits. In outerwear and 
underwear, in curtains and draperies, 
in rugs and carpets — across the 
counters of stores of every type and 
size — acetate, the beauty fiber, talks 
to women in the language they under- 
stand best. 

Celanese Corporation of America, New 


York 16. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ACETATE, one of the world’s great textile fibers 


CHEMICAL FIBERS ec TEXTILES e CHEMICALS e CELLULOSE «c PLASTICS 





News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


This is a time when you'll need to watch your bank balance. Your cash 
requirements, to settle up with the tax collector, will be heavy in the next 
90 days--heavier, probably, than in the same period of any preceding year. 

Remember that on 1952 income, for the first time, you take the full blow 
of the emergency tax increases enacted in 1950 and 1951. On next January 15 
and March 15, you may owe the Government more than you think. 


CASH NEEDS. As a reminder: Taxpayers who make quarterly payments to the 





Bureau of Internal Revenue must come across with the final installment on 1952 
income by January 15. Then, on March 15, the first installment on estimated 
1953 income will be due. This means, for a person who pays his full tax in 
quarterly installments and none by withholding, that one half of a year's taxes 
must be paid during the 60-day period from mid-January to mid-March. 


YEAR-END BONUSES. Think twice before rushing out to Spend the bonus 
you get at Christmas or vear end. You'll have to pay taxes on it. 





If you work for a salary, your employer will withhold 20 per cent of 
any bonus he pays you. But that isn't likely to cover your whole tax. 
More will be due in a lump, either January 15 or March 15. 

Keep in mind that any addition to your income, such as a bonus or a 
pay raise, bears your top bracket rate--what's called the "marginal" rate. 
Say you get a $2,000 bonus on top of a taxable income, from other sources, 
of $20,000. If you are married, your tax on the $2,000 bonus will be $840. 
If you are single, it will be $1,240. 


HAZARDS IN KOREA. The U.S. casualty figures in Korea show this: 
Chances of a boy's being killed are greatest in the Army and Marine Corps. 





Deaths in those two services, relative to strength in Korea, are about equal in 
number. The death hazard is much smaller in the Navy and Air Force. 

Chances of being wounded in action are highest in the Marine Corps, and 
second highest in the Army. By comparison, relatively few in the Navy have been 
wounded, and fewer still in the Air Force. 

Chances of being captured are just about nil in all except the Army. 


DISABLED VETERANS. It's important for disabled veterans, coming up for dis- 
charge, to understand their rights under the pension system. A man with a 
service-connected disability might be eligible for a pension as high as $4,800 
a year. The injury, to be service-connected, does not have to be a battle 
wound. It might be a disease, mental or physical, contracted in the service. 





(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


The Veterans' Administration, as a rule, is fairly liberal in deciding whether 
an injury or disability has a service connection. 
Here is another point that every veteran needs to understand: A man's 


right to a pension is not foreclosed forever just because he signs a waiver 
when he is discharged from the service. If he discovers later that he has a 
disability, he can make his claim for a pension, despite the waiver. 


GI INSURANCE. A recent Supreme Court decision involving beneficiaries 
National Service Life policies has produced confusion. The Court ruled, 
this case, that the proceeds of a policy held by a serviceman who died 
1945 must go to a living person. The estate of the beneficiary named 
the policy could not get the money. 

That decision was based upon the law as it’ stood in 1945. Since then, 
the law has been changed. Now, a veteran can name anyone he wishes as 
beneficiary, and the estate of a beneficiary can draw the proceeds. 

Separate rules apply to active servicemen who hold free indemnity in- 
surance. They must name wives or blood relatives as beneficiaries, and 
estates cannot get the benefits of these policies. 


FARM PONDS. Note to farmers: If you want to build a pond on your farm for 
irrigation or soil conservation, you may be able to get the Government to bear 
a major part of the cost. Nothing automatic about it, but you can apply to your 
local committee of the U.S. Production and Marketing Administration. If you 
can persuade members of the committee that you need a pond, you may be able to 
get this from the Government: 

Up to 50 per cent of the cost of making the excavation. 

Up to 50 per cent of the cost of concrete or rubble masonry. 

Up to 50 per cent of the cost of seeding and fencing around the pond. 

The cost of fixing up the pond for swimming or boating will be on you. 

The Government offers financial aid only for essential parts of the project. 





TRAVELING IN EUROPE. People planning trips to Europe often ask 
whether it is good business to take their personal cars along. 

The answer: As a rule, no. Certainly not for a short stay in Europe. 
The round-trip cost for your car, transportation alone, is likely to be 
$400 to $500. On top of that, you will have to pay various fees--for 
insurance, etc.--that may run as high as $250. 

You can rent a small European car for two weeks for not too much. 
Or, if you prefer, you might be able to rent a moderate-priced American 
car for around $450 a month. You might consider buying a small foreign 
car after you get to Europe. You can bring it home and sell it here. The 
duty on it, as a used car, will be relatively low. If you sell it abroad, 
you'll probably have trouble getting dollars for it. 





HELP FOR PEOPLE PAST 65. If you are living on a private pension or an 
annuity, you might look into the possibility of getting a Social Security pen- 
Sion as well. You can do it by taking a job covered by the Social Security re- 
tirement system. If you start in on such a job now, you can quit in two years 
and get a small pension. Work longer, and the amount will be larger. You 
needn't give up a private pension or annuity to draw Social Security. 
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When the warning is clear, the road is safer. That’s 
why many outdoor signs are made of Armco PainrcrIP, 
the special Armco steel that grips paint and preserves it 
for extra years of service. ParnTcrip is also used in the 
manufacture of household products like kitchen cabinets 
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Fase 


No pain, no strain putting up these new 
combination screen and storm sash. A flick 
of the finger makes the summer-winter 
switch-over. They'll give long service because 
they’re made of Armco Zinccrip—steel with 
a special protective zinc coating. And the 
zinc surface is especially treated to take 
and hold paint. 


No dangerous fumes. A rusted-out car 
muffler is dangerous. That’s why motor- 
ists are safer with mufflers made of Armco 
ALUMINIZED. This special steel resists heat 
damage—lasts at least twice as long in muf- 
fler shells as ordinary steel. ALUMINIZED 
is also used by manufacturers of ranges, 
toasters, heaters and other “hot” products. 


STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


and porch furniture to make them more resistant to wear. 
PAINTGRIP is one of many Armco Special-Purpose Steels 
which have been nationally advertised for many years. 
Today, consumers know the Armco trademark as a mark 
of special steel value in the products they buy. 


% 


Sure-fire protection is at hand when fire 
extinguishers are made of Armco Stainless 
Steel, the rustless metal that isn’t harmed 
by water or fire-fighting chemicals. This 
same gleaming stainless is used in knives, 
forks, spoons, cooking utensils, roof gutters 
and downspouts to give these products bet- 
ter appearance and longer life. 
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Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


December 9, 1952. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities, 
The offering is made only by means of the Prospectus, which describes 
the securities and the b 


of the C 





$17,000,000 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


3% Sinking Fund Debentures 


Due December 1, 1972 


Price 100'4% 


(and accrued interest from December 1, 1952) 


Upon request, a copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State 
from any Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. 


Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 




















here are the famous Life-Time 
BANK OF ENGLAND CHAIRS... 
The 
accepted 
standard 
for 
general 


offices. 


FOR NEW OFFICES — OR TO MODERNIZE USE 


‘ SINCE 1816 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
THE TAYLOR CHAIR CO. « BEDFORD, OHIO 
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Nearly ail subscribers to 
this magazine buy volun- 
tarily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
eance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 


* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








News-Lines 





YOU CAN get permission from th 

Government to use 26 additions 
patents of the Atomic Energy Commi. 
sion. The patents are released by th 
Commission for licensing on a nop. 
exclusive royalty-free basis. They ay 
being listed by the Patent Office in jt 


official register of patents. 


* ” * 


YOU CAN probably take an incom 

tax deduction for money that 
embezzled from your business in the 
year when the loss is discovered. Thi 
tax treatment is approved by the U.§ 
Supreme Court in two cases wher 
funds were embezzled over a_ period 
of years. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, refug 


to agree to a union’s demand that 
all disputes over promotions be settled 
by grievance machinery provided ij 
your contract with the union. A cir 
cuit court of appeals holds that a 
employer did not refuse to bargain jj 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act whe 
he would not accept such a union pro 
posal. 


* * * 
YOU CAN, in’ figuring price ceil- 


ings for goods that you sell to the 
Government, take into consideration the 


costs of special packaging of items fof 


export. The Office of Price Stabiliza 
tion authorizes sellers to add such cost 
where special packing is required by the 
Government. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a banker, set w 

checking accounts that require w 
minimum balances. OPS amends a regw| 
lation to permit banks to establish ne- 
balance accounts so long as types 
accounts previously provided are stil 
available. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now stop setting aside 
for defense orders a percentage 0 
the softwood plywood that you pro 
duce. Because of the improved supply 
in recent months, the National Produe- 
tion Authority drops its set-aside and 
distribution controls for this plywood. 


.~ * 


YOU CANNOT, under rules of the 

Renegotiation Board, always charge 
off as costs of performing renegotiable 
business’ all bonuses and other con 
pensations that you pay. In a staff bul 
letin, the Board discusses the principles 
that it will follow in determining whether 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 


salaries, bonuses and other compensa- 
tions paid by defense contractors to offi- 
cers and employes may be charged as 


costs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for any in- 

crease in the supply of nickel for 
civilian use in the near future. Officials 
of the National Production Authority say 
that present shortages and restrictions on 
nickel will continue. Any increases in 
production will go into defense contracts 
or into the Government’s stockpile. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely prevent a un- 

ion from soliciting members among 
your employes and distributing union 
literature on your plant’s parking lot out- 
side of working hours. The National La- 
bor Relations Board finds that such re- 
strictions by an employer on union 
activity violated the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT give a veteran on- 

the-job training under the Korean 
GI Bill of Rights unless he undertakes 
the training on a full-time basis. The 
Veterans’ Administration rules that a 
veteran cannot qualify for VA payments 
under this program unless he follows 
the standard work week of the employer 
providing the training. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer count on 

getting copper scrap for export. 
The Defense Production Administration 
decides to hold up further exports of 
this metal until the supply situation im- 
proves. Meanwhile, the Commerce De- 
partment’s Office of International Trade 
advises exporters to retain their present 
export licenses. 


* a“ * 


YOU CANNOT be sure of getting a 

license to export rice, against cur- 
rent export quotas, unless you file your 
application with the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade in time for processing be- 
fore December 31. This reminder is 
issued by OIT. The agency adds that 
one week should be ailowed for proc- 
essing applications after they are re- 
ceived. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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See your trave 





Should ceilings 
be put to work? 


For an answer, look at this ceiling. 
It is doing three separate jobs, 
efficiently and unobtrusively: 

1. It is diffusing high level, low 
brightness, glare fw light 
pare corrugated Plexiglas 
panels, 

2. It is diffusing draft-free air into 
the room through multiple tiny 
openings at the edges of the Plexi- 
glas panels. 

3. It is absorbing sound by means 
of Fiberglas-filled baffles. 

Many companies are finding that 
a ceiling can be more than just a 
roof over a room. Wakefield Ceil- 
ings have been installed in offices, 
drafting rooms, laboratories, re- 
search rooms, control rooms, art 
rooms, display rooms, stores, banks 
and many other areas. Send the 
coupon. 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 
Vermilion, Ohio 


Please send me your 
illustrated booklet on 
the Wakefield ceiling. 


Company 
Address 
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FAST FREIGHTER 


New Mariner Fleet of Swift Cargo Vessels 
to Serve Both Commerce and Defense 


This new ship heading seaward is the 
Old Colony Mariner, built, appropri- 
ately enough, right in the Old Colony 
itself, at Bethlehem’s Quincy yard, 
near Boston. She is one of the first 
vessels to join the Maritime Adminis- 
tration’s new Mariner fleet. 

Planned soon after fighting started 
in Korea, these Mariner ships have a 
dual purpose: (1) They will serve as 
efhcient carriers for our commercial 
trade. (2) They will form the nucleus 
of a swift fleet capable of delivering 
materials to fighting areas overseas 
should the need arise. 

Potential weapons of attack an 
enemy could now use against shipping 


have made slow cargo vessels largely 
obsolete as wartime carriers, Naval 
authorities believe. The Liberty ship 
of World War II would be too slow 
today. Driven by a 19,250-horsepower 
steam turbine, the Old Colony Mari- 
ner on its trial trip set a speed record 
of 22.51 knots, making it the fastest 
freighter carrying the American flag 
and probably the fastest ever built. 
This is double the speed of a Liberty 
and fast enough to outrun submarines. 

After deciding on the principal di- 


BETHLEHEM 


mensions and characteristics of the 
new vessels, the Maritime Administra- 
tion called on the Central Technical 
Department of Bethlehem’s Ship 
building Division to design a ship enr 
bodying the required features. Our 
CTD people, working closely with 
representatives of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, developed complete 
plans and specifications and prepared 
working drawings. 

The Old Colony Mariner is the first 
of five of these vessels that our Quincy 
yard is building. Five more Mariners 
are under construction or on order at 
the Bethlehem yard at Sparrows Point, 
Md., near Baltimore, and five more at 
our San Francisco yard. 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business sights are being set quite high at the present time. 

Construction is expected to be as large in 1955 as in 1952. That estimate 
is given by F. W. Dodge Corp. Biggest gainers: utilities, public works. 

Auto output in 19535 may go to 6.8 million cars and trucks, up 1.3 million 
units from the output of this year. 

Home-appliance plants will produce heavily. Increase of 28 per cent is 
seen next year for automatic driers, 5 per cent for washers. 

Shoe manufacturers in New England report heavy ordering for spring. 

Aircraft production will rise through most of the year ahead. 

These are just samples of the optimistic notes that are being sounded in 
business circles. Boom shows no signs yet of coming a cropper. 














Manufacturers, in fact, were told at a recent meeting to expect labor 
shortages. Auto plants may want 50,000 workers to step up production. Atomic= 
energy expansion will create local scarcities, particularly in Ohio. 


Production by industry is at the highest point since World War II. 
Farm production this year will make a record, too. 
Retail trade hit a high in October and will go still higher this month. 








Wholesale prices, however, are weakening. The drop in the general level of 
wholesale prices stems principally from lower farm prices. 

Farmers are faring worse than a year ago. They are receiving less for 
crops and livestock and paying more for machinery and other supplies. 

Retail prices, on the other hand, are holding up. 

City dwellers are found by the Department of Agriculture to be paying 2 
per cent more than a year ago for their food “market basket." But the farm 
value of these foods is down 4 per cent. 

Farmer's share of the consumer's dollar is the smallest since Korea. 

















Department-store sales are another puzzler for business analysts. 

Retail sales have shown a record volume, but department stores have not 
shared in this year's bonanza. New York stores have lagged badly in sales. 

In New York City, department-store sales are running below a year ago. 

Some reasons for this poor sales showing by department stores are pointed 
out in a study by the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 














Competition from other types of stores seems to be growing. In New York, 
furniture-store sales have gained, apparel stores have held their own. 

Appliance stores suffered a 12 per cent sales drop in the New York area, 
but department-store sales of appliances are down 37 per cent. 


Evidence is clear that department stores are losing out somewhat to their 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


competitors. Furniture and appliance stores probably are gaining because of 
more liberal credit terms offered to customers. 


Suburban growth is another factor suggested by the bank study that may be 
causing a decline in department-store sales in New York and other cities. 

Middle-income families for the most part are the suburban settlers. They 
also are, or have been, the best customers of department stores. 

Newcomers to the city often are in lower income groups. This is believed 
to be particularly true of recent population trends in New York City. 

Result in city trade is that the customers have less cash. That's bad. 














Immediate prospect for department-store sales, however, is improving. For 
the country as a whole, December sales are likely to show a gain of 8 to 9 per 
cent above last year. This year's Christmas business is close to a record. 


Battle over controls now going on in Washington is mostly shadow boxing. 

Wage-price controls actually are little more than paper controls. 

Coal-wage settlement all but ditched wage control. 

Growing supplies of all kinds of consumer goods are killing price control. 

In the present situation, it doesn't seem to matter much whether there is a 
framework of controls or not. But violators can still be punished. 














Even materials controls are coming to be less important. 

Construction industry is given the green light to go ahead with theaters, 
bowling alleys, other entertainment projects after the first of the year. 

Automobile industry is told it can aim at producing 1.5 million cars for 
the April-June period of 1953. That's a 250,000 boost over January-March. 

These are signs that the supply of basic materials--steel, copper and alu- | 
minum--is getting easier. It appears quite possible that the Controlled Materi-_ 
als Plan, the master plan for distributing metals, will end rather soon. 











Defense program actually isn't using as much material as expected. 

Another “stretch-out" has been decreed from the Pentagon. 

Tank production is to be cut back after mid-1953. 

Heavy military trucks are due to be curtailed, too. 

Aircraft output won't hit a peak for a year at the earliest. 

All this means that there will be more room, and more supplies, for the 
production of civilian goods. It also means that private production is to be 
given the major task of keeping the current boom from toppling. 

















As a result of the stretch-out, the Government's budget position will show 
improvement. Latest official estimate was for a deficit of 10.3 billions in the” 
federal budget by June 30, 1953. It may not go much above 6 billions now. 


A financing headache awaits the new Secretary of the Treasury. 

Coming due in 1953 is 56.9 billion dollars’ worth of U.S. securities. 

Coming due in 1954 is another 19 billions, mostly in Government bonds. 

Treasury problem is to find the money to refund these issues, to offer new 
securities in exchange for those that are maturing. The Government may find 
itself competing with private business which also wants to borrow money. 
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BEFORE: The machinery in this Navy-owned shell-making 
plant stood idle—coated with a rust preventive—for 5 years 
after World War II. When asked: to reactivate the plant in 
three months, the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
anticipated a complete machinery teardown for cleaning, 
because the rust preventive had seeped into the working parts. 
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AFTER: No teardown was needed. Sun Spirits did the 
external cleaning job and the detergency of Sunvis H.D. 700 
Oils the internal job—cleaning out parts and freeing hydraulic 
systems. Thanks to the effectiveness of these products, the 
job was completed and the plant put in operating condition 
within the three months ssocthed by the Navy. 





DEFENSE PLANT DE-MOTHBALLED FAST 


THE HELP OF TWO SUN PRODUCTS 





SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





Recently the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
was asked to reopen a World War II Navy-owned 
shell-making plant and start production in three 
months. The machinery, idle for 5 years, had been 
protected by an external layer of rust preventive. 
Headstocks, gear units and hydraulic lines were 
among the parts coated, and unfortunately some of 
the protective material had seeped into them. It 
looked as if the machinery might have to be torn 
down to be cleaned. 

Hoffman invited Sun and several other oil com- 
panies to survey the machinery and suggest cleaning 
methods. The company chose Sun’s recommenda- 
tions on the basis of their soundness, as well as on 
Sun’s record for reliable service in other Hoffman 
plants. The Sun products used eliminated the need 
for any dismantling. Sun Spirits did the external 
cleaning job. Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils freed up the 
hydraulic systems, many of which were extremely 
sluggish; the detergency of these oils flushed away 
every last trace of sludge and rust preventive. 

Throughout the entire cleaning and recharging 
process, Sun representatives stayed on the job. As 
part of Sun’s regular service, they trained the oilers, 
helped work out an inventory control system, and 
set up lubrication schedules. The terms of the Navy 
contract were met, and vital defense production was 
started on schedule. In the year and a half that has 
since elapsed, there have been no machine failures 
traceable to poor lubrication. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Dept. US-12 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


[] | would like to consult with a Sun representative. 


[] Pleasesend me a copy of “Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils.” 


Name 


Title 








Company 
Address 
City Zone State 











TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE. Sun’s engi- 
neers are at your service for consultation on any matters 
concerning hydraulics, lubrication or metalworking. It will 
pay you to utilize the broad — they have gained 
in solving a wide variety of lubricating and processing 
problems in many different industries. 
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FEDERAL SALES TAX COMING? 


New Try Being Made, but Odds are Againg 


Republicans are flirting with a 
federal sales tax as an easy way 
to raise money. It’s an idea that 
has appeal in Congress. 

A 10 per cent manufacturers’ 
tax is one proposal. If applied 
over all, it could raise billions, 
keep the budget in balance. 

But a closer look shows there 
is a catch. A big sales tax, on top 
of excise taxes, may bring loud 
cries from the voters. 


The idea of a national sales tax is 
under study again. This tax, to be 
levied on sales of manufacturers, 
would be on top of State and local 
sales taxes. 

A full-scale study of sales-tax pro- 
posals already has begun in the Joint Tax 
Committee of Congress. Business groups 
are set to renew their demands for a 
sales tax designed to raise enough rev- 
enue to balance the federal budget and 
permit some cuts in income taxes. 

Odds actually are against approval by 
Congress of any general sales tax in the 
year ahead, as in years past. Even so, the 
idea is to be pushed, and with greater 
chances of success than it has had in 
earlier years. 

To understand why the odds still are 
against a sales tax, even with a Republi- 
can Congress committed to more sym- 
pathy toward business, you need to take 
a close look at the tax and how it works 
out in practice. 

National sales tax that is being 
pushed hardest is a tax on sales by manu- 
facturers, not sales in retail stores. 

A tax of 10 per cent on manufacturers’ 
sales is one proposal. 

At this point, however, two questions 
arise that have tended to discourage 
Congress in the past. The first question 
relates to goods that would be covered 
by or excluded from the tax. The second 
question concerns the amount of money 
that would be raised by this kind of tax. 

A 10 per cent tax on manufacturers’ 
sales, applied ecross the board, would 
vield an estimated 12 to 13 billion dollars 
a year. This looks very worth while in 
the way of new revenue. 

A 10 per cent tax, however, that ex- 
cluded products now covered by excise 
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taxes would yield much less. At present, 
the Government collects about 9.6 bil- 
lion dollars from taxes on theater tickets, 
liquor, cigarettes, automobiles, luggage 
and some other things. If another 10 per 
cent tax is not to be imposed on top of 
these taxes, then the chance of big new 
revenues fades. Specifically, revenues 
then would decline to something like 10 
billion dollars. 

A direct tax on the so-called “necessi- 
ties of life,” though, raises still other 
questions. Members of Congress shy 
away from taxing milk for the baby and 
bread for the family, or clothing and 
medicine for the school children. Ex- 
clude these items from a sales tax, and 
the revenue prospect really plummets. 
Yield from a 10 per cent manufacturers’ 
tax then would be an estimated 6 to 6.5 


billion dollars. That’s the take from a ty 
that exempts food, clothing, medicine 
drugs and items now covered by exeig 
taxes. 

Even 6 billion dollars of new reveny 
of course, is not chicken feed, but it is ng 
a major increase in a total tax take thy 
now comes to 69 billions. 

Yet even this prospective yield is ng 
firm. A 10 per cent sales tax seems vey 
high to Congressmen who must think 
about: getting re-elected. Most States 
limit their sales taxes to 2 or 3 per cent 
A federal tax of 10 per cent, imposed pp 
top of that, might bring serious politied 
reactions. 

A national sales tax of only 5 per cent 
on manufacturers’ sales also has been 
suggested. But, at 5 per cent, instead o 

(Continued on page 85) 








By Direct Taxes 


(income, gift, death) 











How Countries Tax 


By Indirect Taxes 


(sales, excise, all other) 





United States 


federal 





United States 


federal, State, lecal 





Great Britain 





Canada 











Denmark 





West Germany 





Norway 





75.1% 











* Also capital levy: Netherlands 1.8%, Belgium 5.5%, Denmark 0.6%, Norway 0.8%, France 0.3% 
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silent night... a, fathers thoughts 


It’s late... way past 12. The house is so 
quiet. At that, we have things finished pretty 
early this year. 

Best tree we've ever had. The presents look 
good. Grace makes-pretty packages. Wish 
we could afford a bike for Tommy. Maybe 
next year. I guess a father always wants to 
give his kids more than he can. 

A lot of things look different when you have 
a child. Like what the school board does. 
What happens in Washington. And the UN. 


Will he grow up in a world at peace — or 
at war? Will he be really free — or like the 


children in countries where the government 


runs everything? What is it they say? Liberty 
is every American’s birthright.” 

A man wants to give his son the best of 
everything. A chance to feel free and inde- 
pendent. To make up his own mind and 
work out his own life. No “isms” to worry 
him. And peace — certainly peace. 

A good world to live in, that’s it. And part 
of that is up to me and all of us. Most of all 
— people who have children. That brings it 
pretty close to the Christmas message .. . a 
Child makes all the difference. 
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“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?” 


“Chase’s Commercial Banking Department handles 
thousands of problems just like yours each year.” 


“Chase is ideal for your type of prob- 
lem. I faced the same situation not 
long ago, and a visit to the Chase 
National Bank was most helpful. 
“Like you, I had to expand my 
plant for defense needs. The speed 
and efficiency of Chase’s operation 
impressed me. The speed, because it 
helped me get into production fast. 
The efficiency, because the financing 
program they set up proved more 


than adequate, and never over-bur- 
dening. 

“They can offer you a complete 
banking service, including an objec- 
tive analysis of the financial needs of 
your business, plus special loans for 
plant expansion. 

“What’s more, when you work with 
the people at Chase, their specialists 
are at your disposal to help improve 
your operation... contributing ideas 


that may save you money and worry. 

“With such complete service, and 
with such large resources and wealth 
of experience, Chase and its Commer- 
cial Banking Department are ideal 
for every type of business with a 
financial problem. 

“All in all, I certainly found that 
‘IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS WITH 
CHASE’. Why don’t you talk to the 


5) 


people at Chase?” 

























The following day | did talk to Chase 


I called Chase’s Commercial Bank- 
ing Department, and Chase moved 
fast. One of their top men came to 
my office the next day. Briefly, I ex- 
plained our problem. 

We were a medium size, well- 
established chemical firm. Like many 
of our competitors, we wanted to ex- 
pand to meet new defense contracts. 
But large expansions require large 
expenditures and we felt it unwise to 
drain our working capital. 

After a discussion of our problem 
with Chase’s man and our board of 
directors, we made a thorough tour 
of the plant. Our Chase representa- 
tive was meticulous in his observa- 
tions. 

The net result of his visit was a 
plan carefully tailored to our needs. 
This plan provided us with the nec- 
essary funds... funds we could draw 
on at any time during the period of 
construction. A conservative repay- 
ment schedule was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 

Our new plant is already in pro- 
duction... and we’re covering our 
loan payments easily. 

It was a smooth, clean-cut, effi- 
cient transaction. And Chase gave us 
direct, personal service throughout. 
All in all, from start to finish, it 
showed us how much “IT PAYS TO 
DO BUSINESS WITH CHASE,” 





Chase has men trained and experienced to 
handle expertly the financial problems of 
every industry. Why not write, call or 
come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 
THE _ 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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. . . Defenders of sales tax 
cite burden of income levy 


6 billion dollars of new revenue. Gov- 
ernment would collect about 3_ bil- 
lions. Even this relatively small increase 
does not take into account any loss of 
corporation income taxes that might oc- 
cur if a sales tax reduced sales on some 
products. 

Such a yield, in any case, always has 
been regarded by Congress as far too 
small to justify taking the political risks 
involved in a direct tax on sales. Con- 
gress, in other words, always decides 
that a sales tax can be a big revenue 
raiser, or a reasonably popular tax—but 
not both. 

Demands for a sales tax, even so, 
will be made upon the new Republican 








-~Goldberg in the New York Journal American 
‘DOUBLE SOAKING’ 
. . more to come? 


Congress. The new drive is to be based 
on the idea that too much of the tax 
burden now falls upon incomes of in- 
dividuals and corporations. It is being 
pointed out that other nations collect 
much more of their taxes from indirect 
levies, such as taxes on sales, than does 
the U.S. 

How U.S. compares in this respect 
is shown in the chart on page 82. The 
U.S., it is clear, stands alone in its de- 
pendence upon direct taxes against in- 
comes, estates and gifts. About 84 per 
cent of the tax dollars collected by the 
U.S. Government come from these direct 
levies. Even part of the federal excise 
taxes is considered a temporary wartime 
expedient. 

Britain, on the other hand, collects 
44 per cent from indirect taxes, and 56 

(Continued on page 86) 
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h pay estate taxes 


will your family 
have to sacrifice 


needed assets? 























What will the Federal tax bill do to my 
estate ? 
At today’s tax rates and inflated 
valuations? How much peace of 
mind would I have if I knew? 


Will there be cash to pay it? 
My life insurance . . . what else is 
that supposed to do? Are there 
other liquid assets of any amount? 


Or will they have to sell something? 
Such as what? Real estate?... 
close: corporation stock? . . . my 
interest in the business? To whom, 
in what market, for how much? 


Could the tax bill be reduced? 
Have I considered the provisions 
of recent tax laws? The Marital 
Deduction? Tax free stock re- 
demptions? Business purchase 
agreements? Marital Trusts? 


Have | given enough thought to this 
problem ? 
The Northwestern Mutual will be 
happy to place at your disposal 
the answers to your questions on 
estate insurance and related sub- 
jects. Simply mail the coupon. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SS SS SS SSS SS SSS SS SS SS eee ee 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Yes, | would like to know more about 
estate taxes, and their effect on my 
particular estate. ‘ 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





city STATE 
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WHERE HORSEPOWER IS HARNESSED 













St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


With annual sales in excess of $200 million, 
St. Louis has become one of the nation’s leading 
producers of electrical machinery. Output ranges from 
fractional horsepower motors to giant transformers 
..Among the factors contributing to the industry’s 
$15 million postwar expansion in St. Louis are 
skilled labor and the advantages of shipping “from 
the center instead of the rim.”’. . . St. Louis, nearest 
major city to the U. S. center of population, is at 
the center of activity in business! 





— 


Vegi 5 


Your association with First 

National Bank in St. Louis not 1 g fist l r 
only speeds your business trans- ee if il iS] lita 
actions ... it identifies you, as well. ia i — 
And with information provided 


by First National—the directors THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


of which hold key positions in IN ST. LOUIS 
° ° : +49 e 


St. Louis business—you’ll find it’s 

; i 
easier to plan ahead. First it 
National is at the center of activity 
in St. Louis! i 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address i i i: i iN 
the Industrial Service Department. ae il ti a HM 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


4 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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--- With a Great Bank to Help You! 
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... Nearly 40 cents a pe 
on cigarettes in Britain 


per cent from income and other ding 
taxes. The British pay a tax of nearly 
cents on a pack of cigarettes—the Us 
tax is 8 cents. While U.S. motorists pat 
a federal tax of 2 cents a gallon on gas 
line, the British must pay about 45 cen 
a gallon. 

Canada, too, imposes both exgy 
taxes and a sales tax. Altogether, th 
Government gets about 45 per cent of} 
tax revenues from direct levies like they: 
and about 55 per cent from the indir 
kind. 

Canadians, for example, pav @ 
cent tax on a pack of cigarettes. On so 
drinks and some other products there 
a 15 per cent levy. 

France, at the other end of the cha 
collects more than 75 per cent of all ix 
tax revenues from indirect taxes on sala 
and other things. Less than 25 per cer 
comes from income taxes and other dire¢ 
levies. 

Other nations, in this respect, ral 
in between France and the Unite 
States. No other major country studi 
by the Mutual Security Agency, hov. 
ever, collects as much as half of its tu 
revenues from direct levies on income 
estates and gifts. 

Dependence of the U.S. on dired 
taxes, it is argued, involves many dis 
advantages not inherent in a sales tax. 

A sales tax, according to this view, 
can be made quite painless. Also, iti 
broadly based, shared by all of the pe- 
ple. It fluctuates less than income taxe, 
too, when business turns up or down. 

These points, however, always have 
been challenged by sales-tax opponent 
A tax that fluctuates, they argue, is d 
sirable, not objectionable. By dropping 
during a recession, it provides a pump 
priming device that applies itself aute 
matically. 

When collections rise during  gool 
times, they furnish revenues that ca 
be used to retire national debt—at leat 
in theory. 

It is on the revenue yield that miglf 
be gained from a sales tax, howevel 
that proponents are to lay most stres 
New sources of revenue can mean 
balanced federal budget and_perhap 
some major cuts in income taxes ft 
individuals and corporations. 

These ideas are counted on for § 
strong appeal to a Republican Congres 
and a Republican Administration. 

Odds are, however, that this appe 
will not prevail in 1953. What is likel 
to prevail is the conviction that any ¢ 
rect federal tax on the necessities ¢ 
life will mean a very short period ¢ 
Republican control in Congress. 
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Gaylord Boxes That Proudly Bear Your Name 
Reflect the Quality of Your Product 


Don’t overlook the advertising value of attractive, colorful shipping containers 


in your merchandising and selling plans. 


Sales-minded manufacturers prefer distinctive Gaylord Boxes. Their clear printing 
and over-all quality are effective sales stimulants for the product inside—through 
every step of distribution. 


For prompt service consult the Gaylord sales office nearest you. It’s listed in 


the classified pages of your phone book. Their unseen quality gives you 


an extra margin of safety. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS ¢ Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


IS 
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KARDEX INVENTORY CONTROL BALANCES 
COST OF GETTING WITH COST OF KEEPING 





Under today’s conditions of uncertain supply, failure to 
keep your inventory carefully balanced can mean the 
difference between profit and loss. More and more com- 
panies everywhere are turning these losses into profits 
with Kardex Simplified Inventory Control. With it, turn- 
over is improved on each inventory item, up to the point 
of diminishing returns, by keeping “Cost of Acquisi- 
tion” in balance with “Cost of Possession.” 

These profits are easily developed with Kardex because 
Remington Rand’s exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal con- 
trol automatically forces attention to just those items 
requiring action. Costly overstocks are glaringly obvi- 
ous. Items due for reorder cannot be neglected. Control- 
lable shortages are anticipated and prevented. 

With Kardex all data concerning a particular item are 
centralized in a single Kardex Visible pocket. Reference 
is instantaneous. Thousands of items can be reviewed in 


Now- Kardlok — New Kardex Feature... 
illustrated here with three overlapping rec- 
ord pockets selected from a typical Kardex 
record. Blisters formed in the signal mate 


Crank Shaft Bolt 
r h 





minutes instead of hours because signals automatically 
flash all pertinent information on each item. As a result, 
great amounts of executive and clerical time are sa ed. 

Large and small businesses alike are turning’ to 
Kardex Simplified Inventory Control to realize the addi- 
tional profits which this unique system makes possible. 








Valuable 24-Page Book — Free! ‘How 
To Get Profits From Inventories’’—Just 
phone, or visit the nearest Reming- 
ton Rand Business Equipment Cen- 
ter, or write Room 1540, Manage- 
ment Controls Reference Library, 
815 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


with die-cuts in the record card, permit 
quicker, easier setting of signals ... caliper- 
accurate positioning of signals ... and posi- 


tive locking of signal settings. 
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Business Around the World 














WASHINGTON @ LONDON ¢@ TEHERAN @ MOSCOW 





>> Search for a way out of the Iranian oil tangle is again getting high pri- 
ority behind the scenes in Washington. Some feel that a solution of some sort 
had better be found soon, while there's still some American influence left in 
Iran. Political blowup might push Iran into Communist hands almost any time. 

General lines for any solution to the Iranian oil problem are clear enough. 
All plans must take into consideration these main points: 

(1) Iranian nationalization of oil is here to stay. But reasonable com- 
pensation must be made to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. for its property in Iran. 

(2) Iranian production and refining then can be started up again with the 
aid of a loan from the World Bank. And those wishing to buy Iranian oil could 
then do so without risking legal action by Anglo-Iranian. Iran's financial and 
economic problems will be much alleviated when oil sales can start. 

Real difficulty is how compensation is to be financed. Iran hasn't the 
cash. The World Bank can make loans only for productive purposes. But U.S. 
funds could be loaned to Iran to be repaid out of future oil sales. 


























>> U.S. loan, if decided upon, will be a desperate, last-ditch measure. 

American oil companies, strongly opposing it, point out that the U.S. then, 
in effect, will be backing nationalization, making it work. 

Big oil companies, with extensive interests in the Middle East and elsewhere 
abroad, fear the spreading of the nationalization virus. 

In Irag, there's increasing agitation for nationalizing oil. In Venezuela, 
there's some of that same feeling, although it couldn't be called widespread. 

If the Iranian Government gets a U.S. loan to pay for nationalization, why 
shouldn't the Bolivian Government get U.S. funds to pay for the tin properties 
recently taken over? It can be a very dangerous precedent. 

Only possible ground for such a U.S. loan would be political expediency, 
to prevent another Korea. The oil companies don't believe events justify such 
crisis action yet. Apparently the British don't either. 

High State Department officials are trying to stir the British into more 
active consideration of plans to keep Iran out of Russian clutches. 


























>> Iranian: trade figures reveal one reason for Washington's worfies..... 
Russian trade penetration of Iran is making giant strides this year. 
Iranian imports from Russia in the first half almost tripled as compared 
with those a year earlier. Russia became the second most important supplier 
for the Iranian market. By now, Russia very probably is in first position. 
Total Iranian imports in the first half took a sharp tumble. American, 
British and French goods were the chief casualties. 











(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Iranian exports to Russia more than doubled in the same period. Russia 
became Iran's most: important export market. Total Iranian exports were off 
Substantially. Russia was the only major customer to buy more in Iran. 

Iran, earning little hard cash, has had to cut trade with the Western coun- 
tries. Russia has stepped in and, in effect, helped Iran. 








>> Trade push in Iran fits perfectly with the general shift in trade strategy 
of the Soviet sphere in the last year or So. 

The Kremlin seems less interested in trading with Western Europe, more in- 
terested in the whole area from Cairo around to Tokyo. Politically, the best 
game is in this area. So Communist trade agents get busy, too. 

East-West trade in Europe is in a declining phase. Volume of Western 
Europe's imports from Eastern Europe (including Russia) is only about one fourth 
what it was in prewar days. Trade the other way is two thirds as large. 

Less and less Polish coal, Russian grain and timber are moving westward. 

Increasing needs in Eastern Europe are supposed to account for this. 

But Russia finds it can spare wheat for India, Pakistan, Egypt or Iran 
when the time is ripe. And China can spare rice for Ceylon. 

While such trade offers undoubtedly have political overtones, they also 
make economic sense for the Communist countries. 

Russia, China and their satellites need Egyptian and Indian cotton, Pakis- 
tani jute, Ceylonmese rubber. These they are getting under trade (usually bar- 
ter) deals. They would also like to get copra and rubber from Thailand. 

The Asian store house of raw materials is a magnet powerfully attracting 
the Communist countries as well as the Western allies. 


























>> Meanwhile, Moscow is pushing for as much economic self-sufficiency as pos- 
sible within its own political sphere, just as Nazi Germany did. 

Trade within the Soviet bloc shows enormous increases. 

Trade among Fastern European countries is twenty times as big as before 
the war and increases greatly from year to year. Trade between Russia, her 
European satellites and China also shows huge gains since 1950. China trades 
iron ore, tin, tungsten, soya beans for machinery and weapons. 








>> New regulation of the U.S. immigration authorities is raising a ruckus in 
Shipping circles abroad. Here's what is worrying foreign ship lines: 

All foreign seamen on ships entering U.S. ports on and after December 24 
must be cleared individually by immigration officers before they can go ashore. 

This procedure is to be followed each time a Ship comes in. 

The McCarran Act, revising immigration laws, makes the new rule necessary. 
There is suspicion that seamen are used as couriers by unfriendly powers. 

Foreign ship lines feel the regulation will cause costly delays, even 
heavier dock and harbor charges in U.S. ports. 

Clearing the crew of a big liner like the French "Liberte" will take one 
immigration officer about 60 hours. The Cunard Line figures that about 100,000 
clearances a year will be necessary on its ships alone. 

Delays will be less on small ships with fewer crewmen, of course. 

Immigration officers now take a cursory glance at lists of ship crews. 
Landing permits are given out freely in all but unusual cases. The officers 
give practically all their time to incoming passengers. But no more. 
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HEAT 
RESISTANCE 


Extreme jet engine heats give a “thot foot” to 
electrical components. To avoid bulky insulation, 

j J&H developed a new heat-resistant plastic skin that 
enables compact electrical components to withstand 


temperatures as high as 500°F. 


Our business is developing and building special 
electrical, hydraulic and mechanical devices to meet 
unusual operating conditions. Often, new engineering 
and production techniques must be worked out. 
Sometimes, we must even create entirely new materials. 
This versatility enables us to solve problems of compacting 
power into lightweight units—of controlling it— 
and protecting it against extremes of heat, cold, 


humidity, vibration, or other exacting conditions. 


J&H on aviation or commercial products stands for 


advanced engineering ... precise manufacturing . .. 





pretested performance. Write Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., Dept. 1253, Cleveland 1, Ohio. ae 


erase ess 


Jack « HEINTZ 
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means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices designed fo solve 
unusual problems of developing, controlling or using power. 








What SACK’ HEINTZ is doing about... 








EQUIPMENT © =... 





Generating Equipment —a-c and 
d-c— including Control Systems and 
Components * Electric Starters ° 
Actuators and Special Aircraft 
Motors * Custom-built Commercial 


Motors * J&H Eisemann Magnetos 











DULLES: THE WAY TO FREEDOM 





Beliefs that will guide the new Administra- 
tion in its dealings abroad now have been put 
into words. 

John Foster Dulles gave the National Coun- 
cil of Churches last week his first statement 
on foreign policy since President-elect Eisen- 
hower chose him to be Secretary of State. The 





— 


transcribed address was heard by the Council's 
assembly, meeting in Denver. 

Freedom, in Mr. Dulles’s view, must have 
more vital result than just comfort-easing 
gadgets. He urged more strength for the 
United Nations, more private charity, less local 
intolerance, less leaning on Government. 








Address of John Foster Dulles 


Secretary of State Designate in Eisenhower Cabinet 


I am glad to address this first biennial assembly of the 
National Council of Churches. It represents a significant and 
much-needed strengthening of the religious forces of the 
nation. 

This is a time when our nation is called on to play a fateful 
role in world affairs. Shall we play it badly or well? The 
answer depends upon whether we have a purpose, and what 
that purpose is. If we have no purpose, if our course is one 
of drift interspersed with rear-guard actions, then we shall 
squander the great heritage of promise that our forbears left 
us. If we have a righteous purpose, then our future will 
match our glorious past. 

We can rejoice that at this juncture our churches are vig- 
orous and that they recognize a responsibility to influence 
our national conduct. In this country we are fortunate that 
the churches concern themselves not only with the relation 
of the individual to God but also with the relation of man 
to fellow man. They have consistently sought human insti- 
tutions which respected the spiritual: nature of man and 
recognized his social responsibilities. As George Washington 
pointed out in his Farewell Address, morality and religion 
are the indispensable supports of our political welfare. 

Our foreign policies, too, have been influenced by re- 
ligious beliefs. Our people have wanted their Government, in 
its international conduct, to do what was right and to redress 
what was wrong. Because of that sentiment, our foreign 
policies, throughout most of our history, have been open, so 
that the people could know what was going on; they have 
been simple, so that the people could understand what was 
going on, and they have been conceived in moral terms. 

Today, international problems have become complicated. 
Also our own international responsibilities have become 
great, so that we must move prudently in formulating for- 
eign policies. But I believe that we can still follow the good 
American tradition of openness, simplicity and morality in 
foreign policy. 

The dominant American theme, both domestically and 
internationally, has been human freedom. Our nation was 
born as a revolt against despotism. When the revolt succeeded, 
our founders put their own Government under severe con- 
stitutional restrictions, so that it could never interfere with 
the exercise of the individual rights which they believe all 
men had received from their Creator. 

That freedom concept caught the imagination of the world. 
It was called the “great American experiment.” To others 
we were “liberty enlightening the world.” 

During those early days, the tide of despotism was high. 
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We exercised a tremendous influence in rolling it back. Ow 
conduct and example stimulated the spread of free institu 
tions throughout much of the world. 

Today, when the tide of despotism is high again, we in 
stinctively try to meet it by again appealing to men’s love 
of liberty and freedom. 

That is sound instinct, for human liberty is basic and time. 
less in a world of God’s design. But we need also to remember 
that what counted so powerfully during the last century was 
not merely the naked concept of political liberty, but om 
demonstration that liberty served a noble purpose. Our for 
bears, as free men, worked not merely for themselves but 
for others. They worked not merely for their day, but for 
the morrow. As missionaries, doctors, educators, scientists 
engineers and merchants, Americans spread their idea 
throughout the world. The result of all this was that our ow 
land became an area of spiritual, intellectual and materia 
richness the like of which the world had never seen, and the 
world environment became one of friendliness and good will. 

In those days it was exciting to be an American. We hat 
the greatest of all joys, the joy of creation. 

Today, when freedom is threatened as never before, we 
must remember that aspect of our past. Freedom is a satis 
fying and contagious concept only as freedom is put to 
good use. Otherwise, a life of freedom becomes a life of bore 
dom from which men seek relief at almost any price. 

During recent wars, many have found satisfaction in mil: 
tary service, with little freedom, but vital purpose. 

Some of the postwar refugees, who fled from behind the 
Iron Curtain to gain liberty, have voluntarily returned to 
Communist captivity to get the stimulation of serving Soviet 
Communism’s dynamic program to revolutionize the world. 

In recent years it has been the Fascists, Nazis and Conm- 
munists who have talked loudest about “mission” and “des 
tiny.” This has been fraudulent talk, for their real purposes 
have been national, racial, class or personal supremacy, to 
be gained by cruel suppressions. 

But these appeals, false as they are, have lured many by 
their robust sound. They cannot be countered by abstratt 
discourses about liberty. 

During the last century we developed a vocabulary 
liberty, taking it for granted that those who had liberty would 
put their lives to satisfying purposes. Today, however, we 
see that even free men can be unhappy. That has cooled 
such burning faith as led Patrick Henry to say, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” 

The need today is to rekindle faith in freedom, and to make 
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itcontagious, by a fresh demonstration of what to do with free- 
dom. Today, there are some here at home, and many more 
abroad, who assume that the best fruit our freedom can pro- 


1 duce is such mechanical wonders that our people can loaf in 


material comfort and physical security. That is not good 
enough for ourselves, and it is not good enough to attract 
others. When ennobling purpose goes out of freedom, it is 
easily displaced by the false faiths, such as Communism, which 
while denying freedom, do provide a sense of purpose. 

The corrosions of disloyalty that shock us are not merely 
examples of individuals who have gone wrong. The environ- 
ment has, to some extent, gone wrong. That means that we 
need not merely more adequate detection of disloyalty but 
a climate in which disloyalty cannot take root. 

There is no reason why we should not have that climate. 

Basically, our nation is sound. We are still young, in terms 
of national life expectancy. Our people are still vital and 
capable of great endeavor. Our youth are not decadent, as 
they show bravely and sacrificially on the battlefields of 
Korea. At all times our people have responded loyally to the 
demands which Government has made of them. 

Our present lapses are merely due to the fact that the 
demands made of us have been so largely in military, ma- 
terial and defensive terms that the indispensable role of the 
spirit has been forgotten. The need is for a spiritual revival, 
so that our people will demonstrate dramatically their 
righteous purpose, a purpose which will be universal in its 
appeal, peaceful in its methods and intense in its dedication. 
I recall the 1940-1945 period, when I worked closely with 
you. Then, we saw the need for vision—vision to see the 
multitudes at home and abroad who hunger both for things 
material and for things spiritual—-sympathy, fellowship and 
hope—for education and for the vibrant thrill which comes 
from creative effort. 

We saw the need for hearts that were comprehending—so 
that we would be moved, by compassion, to a dedication 
which would make our own life worth living. 

We saw the need for minds which would function clearly, 
so that we would find the practical ways to create a world of 
order and solve the hard problems of translating high ideals 
into new political mechanisms that would actually work. 
Finally, we saw the need for action to develop in ourselves 
a sense of creative power and purpose. And the churches did 
arouse our people to action to seek a just and durable peace. 
Today, we need again that vision, that compassion, that 
clarity of mind, and, above all, purposeful action. 

I venture to suggest three areas of effort: 

One. Let our people intensify their determination to 
perfect an organization for world peace and justice. The U.N. 
has not realized all our hopes. Some of the disappointments 
arise because the initial hopes were exaggerated. Other dis- 
appointments are due to causes that can be corrected. 

The United Nations has had successes. They are substan- 
tial and impressive. The Assembly, as the “town meeting 
of the world,” exerts a real influence on national conduct. 
Many have wondered why Soviet Russia, at a time when it 
had overwhelming military power in Europe and Asia, did 
not use that power in acts of open armed aggression. I be- 
lieve that world opinion, as marshaled by the United Nations, 
was One important restraining influence. It is no longer ex- 
pedient for any nation, no matter how strong, to disregard 
this association of the nations with its capacity to subject 
national conduct to the opinions of mankind. 

In addition to serving in the political realm, the United 
Nations has made some significant contributions of an eco- 
nomic and humanitarian order. 

The United Nations is a beginning. It is inadequate and 
faulty as all great beginnings are. There are few substitutions 
for learning by trial and error. There has been trial. There 
has been error. The lesson is to persevere. 

There will probably be a general meeting of the members 
to review the United Nations Charter in 1955. That meeting 
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corresponds in importance with the original San Francisco 
Conference of 1945. The free people of this country should 
take the lead in making the United Nations into a more effec- 
tive instrument for achieving international order and justice. 

The churches, particularly in this* country, performed a 
historic task in developing public sentiment for world organ- 
ization and in influencing the character of that organization. 
The present task may be harder. The novelty has worn off. 
Confidence has been impaired. Difficulties have emerged 
which, at first, were overlooked. But we need not be dis- 
couraged. What has to be. can be. When it is suicidal not to 
have world order. then world order is possible. 

Everywhere there is revulsion against the death, the misery, 
the starvation of body and soul which recurrent war and 
economic disorder now wreak upon men. If freedom is to 
seem worth while, free mer must lead the way to a just and 
durable peace. 

Two. Let our people intensify their determination to re- 
spect human rights and fundamental freedom. Our discrim- 
inations, at home and abroad, are not. only a moral blot on 
our so-called Christian civilization, but they are a major 
international hazard. 

Some believe that discriminations can be wiped out by a 
governmental act, such as a domestic law or an international 
treaty. 

But laws and treaties are seldom effective as attempts by 
one community to coerce another community. Laws and 
treaties should reflect the moral judgment of the community 
to which they apply. 

The Commission of the Church on International Affairs has 
been closely following this subject. Its spokesmen have 
pointed out that progress depends primarily upon develop- 
ing a human-rights conscience, education and publicity, and 
a resultant standard voluntarily accepted by a large majority 
of the people involved in any social situation. 

If that is a sound diagnosis—and I think it is—it means that 
Christian people should exert themselves to create local 
community sentiments that are free of racial and religious 
intolerance. 

This National Council of Churches has not been indifferent 
to the task and it has given encouraging leadership. Here at 
home, substantial advances have been made. But our Christian 
people have too long seemed half-hearted in their determina- 
tion to end un-Christian discriminations. They have too much 
tried to shift the responsibility to government. The responsi- 
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bility is, first of all, a private one. If our religious people will 
arouse themselves to a dramatic effort to end racial and 
religious discriminations, then they will again be putting 
their freedom to an ennobling and satisfying purpose. 

Throughout the world, there are myriad souls that suffer 
in humiliation and bitterness because of the white man’s as- 
sumption of racial superiority. If freedom is to seem worth 
while, then our people, who profess to be the champions of 
liberty, must voluntarily practice human fellowship. 

Three. Let our people, as private persons, more bountifully 
dispense aid and comfort to those who are materially less for- 
tunate. In this matter, as in others, we have come too much 
to feel that the task is only governmental. 

I know that the Christian leaders of this country do not 
feel that way. The Church World Service, now an agency of 
the National Council of Churches, has sent overseas vast 
amounts of food, clothing and other gifts representing a 
free-will offering. The War Relief Service of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has performed similar tasks. 
The total quantity of food and clothing dispensed by such 
Christian agencies since the end of World War II approaches 
1,000 million pounds. 

What has been done illustrates the immense possibilities 
of private effort. The good to others, and the good will of 
others, could be and would be multiplied manyfold if our 
people realized more fully that government grants are never 
a substitute for private charity. 

In the international field there were and are some recon- 
struction and assistance acts of magnitude that serve our en- 
lightened self-interest and that only government can _per- 
form. The Marshall Plan was such an act. There are substan- 
tial tasks for the Mutual Security Agency and Point Four. 
However, foreign peoples are inclined to be suspicious of 
governmental grants, particularly when the grantor is the 
most powerful nation in the world. They assume that our 
Government would not give away its taxpayers’ money mere- 
ly as a gesture of generosity. There is at least a question as to 
whether pure benevolence can properly guide public officials 
who are trustees of other peoples’ money. 

That is one reason why all the 40 billion dollars that our 
Government has granted as postwar aid has not won more 
good will. The recipients assume that our Government has 
bargained for a quid pro quo. If it did not, that, they feel, 
merely proves our governmental stupiaity, and that is scarcely 
a ground for gratitude. 

It is different when individuals and private groups freely 
give of their own, out of a sense of compassion, particularly 
if they express that compassion in intelligent and constructive 
ways. Individuals need not feel that their charity is unimport- 
ant because their resources are modest. In most areas, modest 
sums can serve great ends if they implement programs which 
result from clear vision, compassionate hearts and alert minds. 
Little of permanent value can be done by money alone. Much 
can be done with a little money if it supplements vision, com- 
passion and hard-headed intelligence. This combination ac- 
cords with American tradition which, in the past, won us 
great good will and, as a by-product, great security. 

The government of a great power can never win popularity 
contests. But there is much that individuals can do to drive 
out suspicion and reinstate good will. 

Freedom is not license to self-indulgence. It is the right 
to live under the compulsions of the moral law, which includes 
the second great Commandment, to love one’s neighbor as 
oneself. If freedom is to seem worth while, free men must 
show that they are freely responsive to moral obligations. 

Many more suggestions could be made. But if our free peo- 
ple will dramatically show that freedom provides the qualities 
of spirit, of mind and of action needed to lead the way to 
world order, to observance of human rights, to practice of 
the Golden Rule, then freedom will again become the force 
that puts despotism to rout. Then a new era of liberation will 
be ushered in. 
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During the recent poltical campaign, there was discysgi 
about a policy of “liberation.” Some were frightened by tj 
idea, feeling that it meant war. ’ 

That fear illustrates the degree to which even free 
have come to think in governmental and military teny 

Our nation, from its beginning, has stood for liberatig 
Our Declaration of Independence, as Lincoln so eloquenj 













said, meant “liberty not alone to the people of this county Stror 
but hope for the world for all future time. It was that whidh pe: 
gave promise that in due time the weights should be lif an 
from the shoulders of all men.” That concept never has bed on 
frightening—until today. Of course, military policy is aff eq 





must be only a defensive policy. 





























Dynamism can find proper expression only in moral apf ly 
spiritual terms: Also, if we believe in freedom, then indi ce 
viduals, rather than government, must assume a large partd th 
the task. That is where we are inadequate today. ab 

Our people are not imbued with the righteous and dynanj Pay 
faith which gives them a sense of mission and of purpoefl py 
The essential need is to recreate that. Once men who are co 
demonstrate that freedom produces the qualities which sof Jay 
human problems, then the influence of freedom cannot ab 
contained. It is all-pervading. No Iron Curtains of the despoty Ju 
no cringing policies of the fearful, can prevent moral alll pyre 
spiritual forces from penetrating into the minds and soukdf sis 
those under the ruthless control of the Soviet Commun TI 
structure. They will inevitably subject that structure to in 
thoughts, new hopes, new purposes, new standards which afl pjgr 
bound to change the mood of captives and to diminish te by 
imperialist capabilities of the Soviet Communist dictators. § w 

Those dictators keep their grasp on captive peoples parh§ th 
by force, but also by providing a sense of momentous revo] fo 
tionary movment. They claim to be leading to a new ora} th 
of peace and social betterment. The very violence of thei ge 
claim carries a conviction of sincerity and purpose which te} gy 
free world lacks. The attraction of that is great. Many of th} Def 
captive peoples realize that the great goals proclaimed ca} 
never be achieved by foul means and by crushing men’s lg tj 
of God, love of country and sense of personal dignity. Thih fe 
is why many are rebellious in spirit. But also there are maf a 
who acquiesce because they gain the satisfaction which coma} Ce 
from sharing in strong purposes of world-wide scope. They} js 
not feel attracted by freedom which seems barren of purpe} ay 
and which, as they see it, survives strongly only where it haf a 
past accumulations on which to feed. 

The situation will be totally different when our own conduif fh 
and example again brilliantly illumine the truth that mend} 
not have to choose between freedom which is sterile wi} 
captivity which is purposeful; that freedom means, not ide] Coy 
ness, not self-indulgence, but self-dedication to ennobling aif 





creative ends. When we show, so that all may see, that freedon 
has that meaning, then the edifice of despotism will sul 
crumble, because free men will have broken the hypnolt 
spell by which the despots hold their masses. 

It is natural that our people should hope that the og 
Eisenhower Administration they have chosen will end i 
conditions of peril and insecurity which now afflict the wom 

It can do much and I expect that it will. Perhaps the b 
that it can do will be to encourage, and make place for, 1 
individual and group efforts which are the most precitl 
jewels of freedom, Nothing has been more disastrous to! 
cause of freedom than our growing assumption that nothi 
happens unless government does it. 

The basic solution of today’s problems rests with freei 
dividuals and their private institutions. 

We are promised that all things can work together 
good. But that promise is not made to all, but only to tho 
who are called in accordance with God’s purpose. There 
no substitute for God’s purpose in the hearts of men. Itt 
the task of the churches to implant that purpose, as 
chief end, and to give it meaning in terms of man’s relati 
to man. May you gloriously succeed. 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 


Strong support is being given to busi- 
ness activity by a rise in retail trade 
and by decisions of businessmen to go 
on spending heavily for new plant and 
equipment. 

Department-store sales spurted sharp- 
ly in the two-week period ended De- 
cember 6. In the latest week, sales on 
the indicator below ran 8 per cent 
above a year ago. 

Pay rolls in industry and trade have 
bulged in recent months. Personal in- 
come rose to a rate of 276 billion dol- 
lars per year in October, 2 billion 
above September, 12 billion above 
July. 

Purchasing power of pay envelopes is 
rising along with their dollar content. 
There has been little or no rise in liv- 
ing costs since July. 

Plant and equipment spending by 
business in the first quarter of 1953 
will hold at the record rate achieved in 
the fourth quarter of 1952, allowing 
for seasonal influences. There are signs 
that manufacturers making civilian 
goods are planning expansion with 
growing confidence. 

Defense spending, it is now clear, will 
be spread over a longer period of 
time. This is allaying businessmen’s 
fears of a too-rapid rise in business 
activity, followed by a slump. 


r Capital for business expansion prom- 


ises to be available in 1953 in plentiful 
amounts. Corporate profits should get 
a lift from the business boom and from 
expiration of the excess-profits tax in 
June, 1953. The security markets will 
continue to supply large amounts of 
money. 

Construction activity is moving along 
at a fast pace. It was at the rate of 


100) 


19, 1952 


Home building, 


32.6 billions per year in November, 
highest since April. 

measured by _ units 
started, held at the high rate of 1,160,- 
000 units per year in November. Total 
starts for 1952 will exceed 1.1 million, 
a bit above 1951. 


Savings of individuals, pouring into 


savings institutions at a fast rate, pro- 
vide a big pool of capital. It can be 








U.S. Government Debt: 
Financing Problems Ahead 
For New Administration 
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tapped in 1953 by corporations sell- 
ing bonds or by individuals seeking 
mortgage loans. 


Policy of the new Administration in 


managing the Government’s 265-bil- 
lion-dollar debt can have far-reach- 
ing effects upon the supply of savings 
available for investment in mort- 
gages and corporation bonds. As the 








top chart shows, securities due or 
callable within the next year make 
up a huge portion of the debt. Savings 
bonds and notes, redeemable on de- 
mand, make up another large part. 

New Government bonds paying a 
higher rate of interest may be included 
in future Treasury financing. The high- 
er interest would make them more at- 
tractive to hold as an _ investment. 
More of them would be bought and 
held permanently by individuals and 
lending institutions. That would re- 
duce the supply of money for private 
spending or lending. It would tend to 
raise all long-term interest rates and 
discourage borrowing by individuals 
and businessmen. 

The state of economic activity may 
determine how far the Treasury goes 
in this direction. If inflation threatens 
or business expansion goes ahead too 
fast, as in the 1920s, there will be 
more need to soak up idle money and 
to curb spending. If business activity 
threatens to sag, there will be less 
need to tie up idle money in Govern- 
ment debt, more need to encourage 
individuals and businesses to borrow 
and spend. 

A boom in business without inflation 
is the present state of affairs. 

Factory output is about at its postwar 
high. 

Lower prices of farm products are still 
pulling average wholesale prices down- 
ward. Cotton, hogs, hides, sugar, but- 
ter sank from December 5 to 10. 

A free-spending attitude has begun to 
take hold among consumers and busi- 
nessmen. Fears of a sharp slump in 
business activity in 1953 are fast dis- 


appearing. 
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HEN THE KOREAN war broke out in June, 1950, the 
nation embarked on a rearmament program which 
was to reach its peak in 1952. 5 

Then, as various circumstances arose to delay the 
production of new arms and weapons, the peak date 
was moved forward to 1953. During 1951 it became ap- 
parent that a more logical date would be 1954, and it 
is clear from announcements made last week that some 
parts of the program—tanks and trucks—will not come 
to full fruition before 1955. 

What is happening now is called a “stretch-out.” A 
deliberate effort is being made to effect a transition be- 
tween an armament economy of an emergency char- 
acter and a national economy in which armament 
will not play the overriding part. 


The biggest factor of all is the possibility of 
a sudden change in international conditions. The out- 
break of revolution inside one or more of the satellite 
states or perhaps even inside the Soviet Union could 
abruptly change the face of things. 

Despite the frequent distortions of American pur- 
pose by the Soviet propaganda, the people of the 
United States would welcome a return to a peacetime 
economy no matter what the economic cost might be. 

There is always, on the other hand, the chance of a 
sudden change to conditions of large-scale war. The 
policy-makers heretofore -have not been thinking so 
much of the impact of sudden peace as they have of 
the consequences of sudden war. 

But now, as the prospects of avoiding large-scale 
war seem a bit brighter, our policy-making must neces- 
sarily take into account plans for a transition. Ever 
since the Korean war began there have been programs 
suggested for armament which would make possible the 
building of stand-by plants and factories which at one 
and the same time could continue to produce both mil- 
itary and civilian goods. A diligent advocate of that 
approach has been Charles E. Wilson of General Mo- 
tors, who now becomes Secretary of Defense. It is for- 
tunate that a businessman of his engineering exper- 
ience is to head up the very department of our Govern- 
ment which today spends the major part of the budget. 

But whatever be the needs of the military in prepara- 
tion for either kind of emergency, the fact remains 
that government spending can bring about a boom or a 
recession or it can be levelled out or “stretched out” in 
such a way as to blend our armament economy into a 
stabilized peacetime economy. 

This requires an alternative to government spend- 


THE “STRETCH-OUT’ 
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ing. Private spending is the answer. But it cannot be 
effective as a substitute unless incentives to business 
expansion are a dominant part of our national policy, 

Many proposals of a legislative nature could help to 
effect a safe transition from an armament economy to 
a normal economy. One of the most important of 
these is tax revision. This does not necessarily mean a 
drastic reduction in tax rates. But it does mean a re. 
form of those administrative sections of our tax laws 
which today hamper and restrain growth. 

In Canada, for example, a more practical system of 
depreciation deductions is an integral part of tax pol- 
icy. An owner should be permitted to fix the term of 
years best suited to his business operations. By deduct. 
ing in the early years a major portion of the expense 
of building a plant, there is temporarily a reduction in 
tax revenue but this is in the long run offset by a big. 
ger volume of tax receipts derived from an increase in 
construction and manufacturing. 

The mere establishment of flexibility in deductions 





















for depreciation can do more to give America a sound 
economy than almost anything that could be done by 
way of legislation. Office buildings now obsolete could 
be replaced. Old equipment could be scrapped for new, 

There are also changes which can be made in conn 
tion with American capital inyested abroad. If the: 
United States Government were to enter into treaty 
agreements insuring against confiscation by foreign 
governments, and, if added to this, our own Govern- 
ment were willing to guarantee the investor against 
the effects of confiscatory laws, there would be no need 
of “economic aid” in our federal budget to be paid for 
by the taxpayer. Europe needs our private capital. 

Throughout the world there must be a return to 
conditions of free enterprise. 


We are on the threshold of great developments 
in the world. For, beginning January 20 next, the 
United States is to have a resolute leadership which 
understands the free-enterprise doctrine that has made 
America so powerful. It can make other countries 
strong, too. 

The trend away from socialism must be encouraged. 
America can furnish the example of a nation which 
uses the governmental mechanism not as a substitute 
for but as a supplement to private enterprise—as 4 
means of opening up new opportunities. But it is essen- 
tial that our own economy be steered so that fluctua- 
tions in the armament program will not give us boom- 
and-bust cycles. The “stretch-out” is a wise policy. 
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SAVES UP TO $7,00 
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HEAVY BUILDING TRAFFIC 


Simplified Car Operating Panel 
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Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring offers the only substantial saving 


in building operation that is available today. It saves up to $7,000 a car, each year. 


Passengers simply step into the car and press the buttons for the floors they want. 


The car operation is completely automatic. 


Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring has been in successful operation 

for more than two years. It has proven itself in single-purpose buildings. It has handled 
diversified traffic to evervone’s satisfaction. It has the speed and the automatic group 
supervisory control needed in many large buildings, yet is adaptable to small buildings. 


It can be used in hospitals. Its specific application is a matter of individual study. 


Why not visit an actual Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring installation in a 
new or modernized building? Talk with the tenants and management. Ask any of our 266 
offices for details. Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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The train telephone enables the engiemen in 
the cabs of freight and passenger locomctives, the 
crew's in the cabin cars and the towermen: in signal 
towers to be in constant touch with each other, 





Here's a three-way conversation between tower, freight conductor and engineman. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad made big news a few years 122 signal towers are now trainphone equipped. For 


ago when it announced its development of the train this progressive development in railroad signaling and 


telephone. Today, PRR operates the largest train com- communication facilities, the Pennsylvania has invested 


more than $9,000,000. Additional millions will be spent 
to extend the train telephone network over the entire 
System. This is in line with the Pennsylvania's policy to 


provide the most modern rail transportation for America. 


munication system in the world—more than 1200 train- 
phone units in service on passenger and freight trains and 
in wayside signal towers along 2,000 miles of line. More 


than 900 Pennsylvania locomotives, 230 cabin cars and 
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